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This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
[NCONSISTENCIES of the (so styled) 
ORTHODOX CHURCH, Considered in a Letter ad- 
dressed tothe JEWS. With an Appendix, containing Two 


Discousres. 


, By the late LANT CARPENTER, LL.D. 
London: John Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 
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WiLIAM and JOHN BELL’ 
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ress; and insures to all, in the shortest time possible, a ree, 


‘gible, current-hand. Price gd. each. 
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BARRISTER. 
Published at the Law Times Office, 29, Essex-strect, 
Strand. : 


EPORTS of the SPEECHES of Mr.| ]\ 
WILKINS in defence of WM. HENRY BARBER 
in the Will-forgeries case : revised, with observations, by a 


Sales by Auction. 





A private Collection of Pictures, 
R. PHILLIPS begs to announce that he 
is instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at his Gallery, 
New Bond street, on Tuesday, May 14, at One precisely, 
the remaining and select Portion of the COLLECTION of 
ANCIENT PICTURES, formed from the Italian, German, 
Dutch, Flemish, French, and English Schools; the entire 
property of Dr. Nevinson, removed from his residence in 











Montagu-square. The collection consists of upwards of 130 
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payment of the proceeds of Sale. 


: works, uniting pleasing examples by the following admired 
) AUTHORS. —Authors desirous of | masters:— 


receiving the profits of their own WORKS, are 
informed that Mr. Crocxkrorp, the Publisher of the Critic, Titian 
will undertake the publication of them at the Critic Office, 
at a trifling Commission, and with strict punctuality in 








MESMERISM.—This Society is formed for the pur- 
pose of investigating and noting the phenomena of Mes- 
merism. 
The Society will consist of an unlimited number of mem- 
bers, to be chosen by ballot; four black balls to exclude. 
The members to be of three classes: ordinary members, 
resident in London; corr ding 8, resident else- 
where in the United Kingdom; honorary members, being 
foreigners. 
No lecturer for gain, or other person in any way making a 
profit of Mesmerism, to be admissible ; and any member be- 
coming such shall, after notice, and the fact being then 
uncontradicted by him, cease to be a member of the So- 
ciety. 
The Society to meet at 8 o’clock precisely every Tuesday 
evening, from the Ist of November to the Ist of August, at 
the house of, or at a convenient room to be provided by, each 
ordinary member in succession. The entertainment to be 
strictly limited to tea and coffee, and the meeting not, in any 
case, to be extended later than 12 o’clock. The member at 
whose house the ensuing meeting is to be held to be the Pre- 
sident for the evening, and in his absence the Treasurer or 
Secretary. Corresponding and honorary members may at- 
tend all meetings. 
The officers Of the Society to be a Secretary and Treasurer. 
A subscription, not exceeding 1/. per annum from each 
ordinary or corresponding member, to defray the cost of con- 
ducting experiments, and the other expenses of the Society. 
The Epiror or “ Tue Critic,” 
Honorary Secretary, pro tem. ; 


to whom persons desirous of becoming members are re- 
quested to forward their names, &c. 











Sales by Auction. 





A small Cabinet of Dutch and Flemish Pictures, and a few 
Cameos, Snuff-box, &c. 


R. PHILLIPS is instructed to SELL 


OCIETY for the INVESTIGATION of 


Correggio Parmegiano Dennor 

iti Paduanino Mieris 
Cignani Teste Blomart 
A. del Sarto Solario Vanderworff 
Guido Jan Steen Watteau 
L. Giordano Eckhout Le Guay 
Vandyck Netscher Stork 
A. Dolce Rubens 


Sir J. Reynolds, &c, 
Sketches by Hilton, enamels by Bone, and other works of 
the modern school. 

May be viewed Saturday and Monday prior to the day of 
sale at Mr. PHILLIPS’S, and Catalogues then had. 








Ensurance Companies. 

NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, 
PALL-MALL, LONDON, 

Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Ear! of Errol. 


Earl Somers. 
Earl of Courtown. Lord Viscount Falkland. 
Earl Leven and Melville, 


Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl of Norbury. Lord Saleen and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair. 


DIRECTORS. 

James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, — Resident. | William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Asst. | John Ritchie, Esq. 
Resident. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq., 48, Berners-street. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords 
the most perfect security in a large aid-up Capital, and in 
the great success which has attended it since its commence- 
ment in 1834, 


Its Annual Income being upwards of 
£60,000. 

In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 

holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added a Bonus of 


2/. per cent. per annum on the sum insured to all policies of 
the participating class from the time they were effected. 

















by AUCTION, at his a. Lay gee 
street, on Thursday, 16th instant, at One precisely, a sma 
COLLECTION of pleasing Dutch and Flemish PICTURES, 
just received from the Continent, formed by an Amateur 
during a residence at Ghent; it includes a Storm, with 
wrecked Vessels, by Backhuysen; Fortune Teller, by Rem- 
brandt ; a Coast Scene, P. Wouvermans ; two Church Pieces, 
P. Keefs; a Landscape, by Momers; and others of equal 
merit by Ostade, Berzhem, Ruysdael, Teniers, Rubens, 
Bega, &c. anda a and Cattle, by Verboeckhoeven, 
together with afew valuable cameos, mosaic snuff-box, musi- 
cal watch, &c. 





The Bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st 
Dec., 1840, is as follows :— 


Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 


£5,000 6 Yrs. 10 Months, #683 6s. 8d. 
5,000 6 Years 600 0 0 
5,000 4 Years 400 0 0 
5,000 2 Years 200 0 0 


The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, 
and only one-half need be paid for the 
first Five Years, where the Insurance is for Life. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the 
Resident Directors, ED\WARD BOYD, Esq.,and E. LEN~ 





jad, 


May be viewed Wednesday preceding, and catalogues 
then had 


NOX BOYD, Esq., of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
London. 
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Ensurance Companies. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-Place 
London. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
John Brightman, esq. James John Kinloch, esq. 
Francis Brodigan, esq. Henry Lawson, esq. 
James William Deacon, esq. | Robert Power, esq. 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, esq. | The Rev. F. W. Johnson 
Alexander Robert Irvine,esq. Vickery, A. M. 
John Inglis Jerdein, esq. 
Auditors—C. B. Rule, esq.—T. C. Simmons, esq. 
George Thomas, esq. 
Physician—Jobn Clendinning, M.D. 16, Wimpole-street, 
Solicitor—Walter Prideaux, esq. Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
Bankérs—Union Bank of London. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

The whole of the profits divided annually among the 
holders of policies on which five annual premiums shall have 
been paid. 

Credit given for half the amount of the first five annual 

remiums, by which means assurances may be effected and 
co for short periods secured with the least possible present 
outlay, and after payment of the arrears, the policy-holder 
will become entitled to participate in the entire profit of this 
Institution, precisely in the same manner as if he had paid 
the whole amount of his premiums in advance in the usual 
way. 

Thus, for example :—A person in the 25th year of his age, 
instead of paying 2/. 6s. per annum for an assurance of 100/. 
would be required to pay 1. 3s. only duriug the first five 
years, when, on payment of the arrears of premium, amount- 
ing to 5/. 15s., his share of the profits would be such as to 
reduce his future annual premiums to very little more than 
the half-premium of 1/. 3s. originally paid by him. The 
Great Britain is the only Mutual Assurance Society in which 
this very great accommodation is given to the assured. 

Credit allowed for the whole of the first five annual pre- 
miums, on satisfactory security being given forthe payment 
of the same at the expiration of five years. 

Transfers of policies effected and registered (without 
charge) at the office. 

Claims on policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, 
except with the sanction, in each case, of a general meeting 
of the assured, to be specially convened on the occasion. 

Holders of policies of 1,000/. entitled (after payment of 
five annual premiums) to attend and vote at all general 
meetings of the assured, who will have the superintendence 
and control of the funds and affairs of the Society. 

Full particulars are detailed in the prospectus, which, 
with every requisite information, may be obtained by appli- 
cation to A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
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NOTICE. 

A PorTFOLIO, on a convenient plan, for pre- 
serving the numbers of Tur Critic, during the 
progress of the volumes, is now ready, and may 
be had at the Office, by order of any bookseller 
in the country, price 5s. 

THe Critic will be supplied for Six 
Months, by post, to any person forwarding six 
shillings’ worth of penny postage stamps to the 
Office. 


oe en 
TO AUTHORS. 


Tue Critic has adopted the novel and in- 
teresting plan of reviewing unpublished 
MSS., for the purpose of enabling authors 
unknown to fame to take the opinion of the 
public and of the booksellers upon the merits 
and probabilities of success for their works, 
previously to incurring the cost of publication. 
For this purpose, the following rules are to be 
observed. 


The author is requested to make a brief out- 
line of the contents of his work and transmit 
it to us, with the MS. (or such portions as 
he may deem to be fair specimens of it), from 
which we may select the extracts for our 
columns. All MSS. so submitted to us will 
be carefully preserved, and returned, as the 
author may direct, so soon as we have done 
with them, 

It may be as well here to observe that reli- 
gious and political treatises must be excluded 


PREFACE. 


Tue reader is this day presented with a double 
number, without additional charge, the pub- 
lishing season and the exhibitions rendering 
necessary some such resource, in order to keep 
pace with the influx of new books and the in- 
vitations of the Galleries of Art. 

For the notices of the latter, we have adopted, 
and shall henceforth pursue, a somewhat novel 
design. We have long been of opinion, that 
by the public two objects only are sought in 
notices of Picture-Galleries : first, for visitors, 
|a guide, which may accompany them hand in 
hand through the maze of canvas, and point 
out the works that are worth inspection, and 
their most remarkable features, just as would 
be done by an intelligent friend who had pre- 
viously made himself familiar with the Exhibi- 
tion; and, secondly, for those who have not an 
opportunity of personal inspection, such an 
agreeable and graphic description as may ena- 
‘ble them to form an accurate notion of the 
' scene, and convey to them such a knowledge 
of the subjects and treatment of the most in- 
teresting of the pictures as may serve, in a 
manner, as a substitute for actual sight. Ar- 
tistic criticism is mainly for artists, and may be 
found in the journals exclusively addressed to 
them. We write for the general public, and 
have framed our notices to supply a want which 
we have often experienced in our own persons 
when visiting the Galleries, or deprived by ab- 
sence of the pleasure, and which others have re- 
peatedly expressed to us. It was necessary thus 
to explain the purpose of the novelty we have 
introduced, lest it should be misconstrued. It 
was suddenly suggested, and is as yet de- 
veloped but imperfectly. Practice will make 
us more perfect in the duties of a guide, and, 
in future, arrangements will be adopted for 
making the catalogue more complete. The 
present notice of the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy will serve to indicate the design, but 
we trust that with practice the execution of it 
will present many improvements which only 
experience can teach. 

We have to acknowledge a. considerable 
accession to the list of subscribers since the 
last number; and the kindness of present 
friends in recommending Tue Critic to their 
acquaintances demands our gratitude. 

When Tue Critic was commenced, we 
were assured by many experienced persons 
that it would be impossible to establish a 
thoroughly independent literary journal; that 
it had been tried many times and had always 
failed; the cause assigned being that pub- 
lishers would not advertise in a review that 
would not praise their books, whether bad or 
good, and without advertisements the cost of 
publication could not be supported. 
Experience has proved the truth of a por- 
tion of this observation. We have found that 
to condemn a bad book is certainly to offend 
the publisher, and that the offence is not re- 
deemed by favourable notices of his good 
books. The only reason why the whole of the 
prediction of our friends has not been verified, 
and Tue Critic lives in spite of its inde- 
pendence, arises from the peculiar and unpre- 
cedented circumstances under which it is pro- 
duced. Happily its existence does not depend 
upon the favour of any man or body of men. Its 
expenses are very trifling, compared with those 
of any of its predecessors inthe same endeavour 
to establish an independent literary journal. It 
is written and edited by gentlemen who seek no 
remuneration for their labours, other than the 
pleasure of exercising an honest influence over 
public opinion. It is published without cost 
at an office whose establishment is necessarily 
maintained for other purposes ; and it has al- 
ready won for itself a large circle of influential 
friends throughout the country, by whom it is 
cordially supported and recommended. Its 
wants are so few that it can afford to be inde- 
pendent ; and it is only while it can maintain 











from this portion of Tue Critic. 


this position, and preserve its honesty unim- 


————, 
paired, that it will be deemed worthy of pre- 
servation. 

But we respectfully submit to publishers 
whether it be really for their interest, in the 
long run, that a review should be otherwise 
than independent It may be very provokin 
to have a book upon which they have adven 
tured largely proclaimed to be a bad one; byt 
is not this evil balanced by the advantage that 
accrues from the approval given to a good 
book, and which being known to be an hones 
judgment, will induce readers to buy? We 

elieve the effect of theindiscriminate, and often 
dishonest, praise in which our periodicals jn. 
dulge, for the purpose of securing the support 
of certain great publishers, is to make readers 
distrustful of all reviews, and thus to deprive 
even honest praise of its value. We are 
satisfied that, even as a, matter of pecuni 
advantage, it would be for the ultimate interes 
of the booksellers to encourage a thoroughly 
independent and truth-telling literary journal ; 
while its benefits to the causeof literaturewould 
be beyond all calculation. 

Tue Critic will proceed as it has begun; 
in the hope that experience of its practical ef. 
fects will convince the booksellers that its jn- 
dependent position cannot beinjurious to them, 
and the public, that: an honest review is not 
quite so impossible as hitherto has been 
asserted. 








HISTORY. 


The History of Holland, from the Beginning f 
the Tenth to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By C. M. Davies. London, 
Parker. 

THERE is no country in Europe whose history 
affords so many practical lessons to the philo- 
sopher and the statesman as does that of Hol- 
land. For the most part. a swamp snatched 
from the sea, ungifted. by nature with a single 
source of wealth; with a soil that grew nothing 
but bulrushes upon its surface, and had no riches 
in its bowels; a territory circumscribed within 
the narrowest limits upon which a swarming 
population could. live; and yet for centuries, 
with trifling exceptions, maintaining its in- 
dependence, with hostile and jealous nations 
looking upon it with anxiety to possess or to 
destroy; oneof thewealthiest of the communities 
of Europe, growing scarce-a grain of corn, yet 
always having abundance, while other corn- 
growing countries. were suffering from famine, 
and its markets having more equable prices and 
food always.a shade lower therethan at anyother 
in Europe; without agriculture, yet enjoying all 
that agriculture yields; without the materials 
of wealth, yet drawing to itself the wealth of 
the world; producing the least, but possessing 
the most ; without power of her own, yet con: 
fronting and defying the powers of Europe; 
maintaining rational liberty unimpaired, when 
despotism darkened every neighbouring land. 
These are phenomena. the investigation of 
which may worthily engage the attention of the 
historian who would make history something 
more than a mere chronicle—who would have 
it, in very truth, that which it has been so 
wisely called, “Philosophy teaching by ¢- 
ample.” ; 

The instrument by which. all this was ac- 

complished was commerce; the medium, unte- 

stricted freedom of trade. Of this there 1s 20 

question ; it is a fact upon which all historians 

are agreed. But it does:not necessarily follow, 
because they have thriven so well in Holland, 
that, therefore, they must be equally advan- 
tageous elsewhere, under different conditions. 

It is the province of the historian to trace 

effects to their causes, to see how far results 

were modified by circumstances, and then the 
philosopher may step in, and applying this ev” 

dence of experience to the present position 0 

affairs upon which he desires to form a soun 

judgment, he is enabled to determine how i" 








the principles proved by the past are applicable 
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resent, and in- what they must be modi- 
we them for immediate use. 





--eable at a period when the principles upon | 
which he Acariched, and with the neglect of 


law of Rhynland. 


ROTA : | 

“* The widow, having chosen a guardian, demanded, changed to banishment, in favour of the c 
or — before a court composed of | people only.’’ i at ates 
| the bailiff of the place and four assessors, to renounce | 
To render the history of Holland thus ser | the hereditary estate of her husband, according to the | 
Permission being given, the body | 
of the count was placed on a bier and brought before | Would serve the purpose. 


Alva was sent by the angry monarch with 
| orders to resist to extermination, if nothing less 
But again he was 


which she faded, are made the subject of ear-| the door of the court: the lady then, dressed in bor- | disappointed ; despair roused a fiercer resist- 
nest controversy, not so much as to their trath | owed clothes, and retaining nothing in her possession | ance than ever, and the Netherlanders pre- 


= of adopting them in the artificial position | 


of this country, it is essential that there should | 
be a solid foundation upon which argument | 
may be based. This volume supplies such a 
history of Holland as is required, and it will 
consequently be welcomed by all parties as a| 
repertory of facts to which confident reference 
may be had for the purposes of illustration. 

Mrs. Davies has wisely given her parti- 
cular attention to the commercial history of | 
Holland, her predecessors having too much | 
occupied themselves with the more romantic, 
but vastly less useful, narratives of the strug- | 
gles with the Lords of Burgundy. But in truth, | 
from the beginning, the contest lay between 
feudalism, represented by the dukes, and com- 
merce, represented by the municipalities. Ne- 
yertheless it was not, as it has been asserted, 
a fight between aristocracy and democracy, 
but between two classes of aristocracy—the 
territorial and the monied; the latter, how- 
ever, being strongly imbued ‘with the demo- 
cratic spirit, with tendencies always popular, 
and from their position compelled to call to 
their aid, not merely the arms, but the affec- 
tions of the inferior classes, without whom 
they could not have maintained their places 
against the martial training and brute physical 
forces arrayed against them. After awhile, 
when feudalism was fairly beaten, and had 
retired from the towns to its fortresses in the 
country, and there was nothing more to fear 
from its aggressions, another spirit came stir- 
ring into life; the city aristocracy in their turn 
became the objects of suspicion; class legis- 
lation wrought its natural effects; laws were 
made for the advantage of the law-makers ; 
the commonalty advanced in wealth and 
knowledge, and would submit no longer to 
unequal legislation. 

Mrs. Davies has traced the progress of 
these changes with a vigorous pen. The four- 
teenth century witnessed the first decline of 
the power of the feudal nobility, and the rise 
of the power of the commonalty ; its growth 
was slow, and its beginnings scarcely obvious ; 
jealousies, rivalries, expressions of disfavour 
on public occasions, quarrels, faction-fights, 
were the sequences of events. 


The nobles sought to check the progress of 
that commerce which they instinctively felt to 
threaten their power, though it might increase 
their enjoyments. Restrictive laws were 
framed, these produced irritation, and that 
reacted upon legislation, which grew more and 
more stringent. At length the smothered 
spark was blown into a flame, the pretence 
being a dispute about the Princess Margaret, 
which supplied nicnames as well as excuses, 
both seemingly essential to civil commotion. 

“The nobles espoused the side of William, while 
the people and inhabitants of the towns, with the 
exception of the larger and more aristocratic cities, 
adhered to Margaret, who was supported: besides by 
the Lord: of Brederode, and a few others of the most 
Popular nobility. The former were called by the 
party name of ‘ Cods,’ because the cod devours all 
he smaller fish; and the latter by that: of ‘ Hook,’ 
Ccause with that apparently insignificant instrument 
one is able to catch the cod. It does not appear 
What occasion gave rise to these very primitive ap- 
pellations, so characteristic of the people and their 
pursnits,?? 

The nobles, to whom war was a familiar art, 
at first prevailed over the unpractised com- 
mons, but the latter gathered instruction from 
defeat, and gradually conquered their victors. 
bi struggle lasted so long, and so weakened 
state, that Albert, king of Holland, died 
nsolvent, and his widow, to free herself from 
fol debts, was compelled to perform the’ 

Owing singular ceremony, 





| guardian, who threw it on the bier, renouncing and rhe 
surrendering in her name the right of dower, and all | 9@"S + 


a . | which she had received from her late husband, went | ya.) thomeslene ie : 
value, which all admit, but as to the pro- | Cl.) ects te. tee ies Wile ube ques te ker pared themselves to die rather than yield. He 


called them, opprobriously, “ Gueur,” or “ Beg- 
but the epithet was ilopted as an 


interest in the estate of the late count, and in alldebts' honoured badge of union, and under that 


due to or from him.”’ 


upon which its former historians love to linger, 


| amid the splendour of the court and the gal- | 
lantries of the camp, omitting the sufferings | 


of the people at whose cost these pomps and 
vanities were purchased. The name of Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy is conspicuous for the 
greatness of his misdeeds. Among other ob- 
noxious acts, he laid a tax upon food, which 


the people in anger, named “Cassembrotspel,” | 


or “ bread-and-cheese sport.” 

While this social struggle was proceeding, 
the religious movement, which had been 
silently going on in the minds of men, came 
to aid the commotion. The Reformation made 
rapid progress, and was associated with the 


cause of political liberty, commercial freedom, | 


and social advancement. Persecution reigned 
under the auspices of Philip, the people re- 
volted in despair, and then began the tre- 
mendous conflict which, after various fortunes, 
terminated in the expulsion of Spanish rule. 
The municipalities constituted the most formi- 
dable barrier against the persecuting decrees of 
the tyrant: in those cherished institutions the 


people sought and found safety ; hence they be- | 


came the objects of attack from the perse- 
cutors, and of devoted affection by the per- 
secuted. Mrs. Davies observes :— 


‘‘ The efforts of the magistrates to shield their 
fellow-citizens of the Reformed religion from the 
effects of these edicts were various and unceasing. 
Sometimes they induced them to attend mass once or 
twice for appearance sake, and then appealed to the 
circumstance as a proof of their being good Catho- 
lics ; often when they knew an accusation was likely 
to be brought against them, they gave them timely 
warning, or provided them with a place of conceal- 
ment. The method adopted on one occasion by the 
magistrates cf Hoorn wasrather curious. The go- 
vernment of that town being accused before the 
Council of Holland, by one Dirk, a hot-headed 
mediling priest, of remissness in the punishment of 
heretics, a commissioner, named “Charles Smyter, 
was sent to inquire into the matter. On his arrival 
at Hoorn, he was received with great courtesy by the 
burgomasters and principal members of the govern - 
ment, who took it by turns to entertain him, which 
they did so effectually, that the only movement he 
was able to make was ‘from bed to table, aid from 
table to bed.’ The answers, therefore, to all such as 
came to give information concerning heretics, was 
either that the commissioner was engaged at meals, 
or that he was asleep. Having spent a week in this 
manner, and hearing no accusation, he returned to 
the Hague, lauding to the skies the religious disposi- 
ticn of the good citizens of Hoorn, against, whom he 
said, he had not heard the slightest complaint of 
heresy during the whole time he had been there. The 
chief burgomaster had not forgotten to recommend 
his hospitalities still further, by a liberal present of 
money.”’ 


These extreme measures failing, or rather 
serving but to exasperate the quarrel, Philip 
tried what promises of moderation would do; 
but he was insincere—it was a fraud to lure 
the people into his hands. 


‘The joy caused by the relaxation of persecution 
consequent on the orders of the governess soon gave 
way to renewed fear and suspicion. When the mo- 
deration (or, as the populace called it, ‘ murderation’) 
devised by her and the privy council became known, 
it was found to be such as to excite the indignation 
of many, and the contempt of all. Priests, teachers, 
and those who exercised any office among the Re- 
formers, the composers, printers, or sellers of any 
pamphlet, song, or pasquinade, were to be hanged 
ingtead of burnt alive ; the punishment of death being 


name they marched to victory. 


Afterwards Holland was annexed to the “ His cient oem somewhat the ap- 

rye pearance of a menace, induced Elizabeth, who feare 

duchy of Burgundy, and then the spirit of Pe norecif the waa Phitip, si once 
| nationality was combined with the spirit of | order, commanding the Gueux to quit the ports, and 
commerce In resistance to the yoke. This was | strictly forbidding any one to harbour, or supply them 
the romantic era in the annals of Holland, | with food or other necessaries, Thus driven from their 


| last refuge, and left without a single spot of earth in 
| Europe whereon to set their foot, the Guenx, under 
the command of the admiral, William van der Mark 
(one of those who had sworn to let their hair and 
bear! grow till the death of Egmond was avenged), 
| set sail in their vessels, twenty-four in number, for 
the Texel, purposing to attack the duke’s ships of 
war, which were then lying there. On their way they 


| . * . . 
captured two large Spanish vessels, and being driven 


by stress of weather into the Meuse, presented them- 
| Selves suddenly before Briel. The town being desti- 
| tute of a garrison, and the poorer people favourably 
| inclined to the Gueux, the more wealthy inhabitants 
fled precipitately, and Van der Mark took possession 
jin the name of the Prince of Orange, as stadtholder, 
| with little opposition. The lives and property of the 
citizens remained untouched ; but the Gueux, wreak- 


| ing a cruel vengeance on the priests aud monks, 
| hanged no less than thirteen of them; they likewise 
stripped the churches, and broke all the images.” 

| “ The Beggars” triumphed, and from beg- 
| gary raised themselves to be the wealthiest 
| people in Europe. They resisted the mighty 
;power of Spain, repelled the invaders, and 
| established their independence, leaving their 
| foe on the verge of ruin. 

| *¢ It cannot be supposed for a moment that the in- 
habitants of a small and impoverished wook of land, 
| such as Holland and Zealand, were possessed of more 
resources to pay and provide for their troops than a 
monarch who had the wealth of both worids at his 
command ; on the contrary, their trade and manu- 
factures had decayed in consequence of the war; 


many of the richest families had fled during the per- 
secutions of Alva, taking with them a large portion 
of their property, and the best of their lands were 
laid under water by the cutting of the dykes; but 
they found, in this time of trial and distress, an inex- 
haustible mine of treasure in their unsullied national 


probity, their unimpeachable public credit. During 
the long sieges, when specie failed, the States or 
municipal governments were in the habit of is- 
suing promissory notes, or coining money of tin, 
and this money was reccived in payment by the 
foreign troops as well as the natives, without the 
slightest hesitation; nor was such traffic as 
remained ever embarrassed for an instant by 
want of confidence in a circuleting medium so wholly 
destitute of intrinsic value. The holders of it im- 
plicitly relied on the conviction that no plea of dis- 





| 
| 


tress, no complaint of usury or extortion, would stand 
in the way of their receiving the full amount it pro- 
mised, as soon as circumstances permitted; nor did 


| they doubt that nothing but the utter destruction of 


the Government would prevent its fulfilling to the 
letter every engagement it had entered into. It was 
this perfect integrity, this unbounded confidence be- 
tweep man and man, which enabled Holland to pro- 
ltract the war until the resources of her adversary 
| were completely exhausted. A striking contrast ia 
this respect was presented by the conduct of the King 
of Spain, who, having incurred a debt of 14,500,000 
ducats to the merchants of Spain and Genoa, ob- 
tained from the Pope a dispensation, permitting him 
to revoke all his promises and engagements, ‘ lest 
he should be ruined by usury while combating the 
heretics.’ ’’ 

When England was threatened by the 
Spanish Armada, she was greatly indebted to 
the Dutch for their timely aid. The fact is 
not generally known, and it is so interesting 
that we extract Mrs. Davigs’s account of it. 

‘‘ During the whole of the time consumed in that 
| plorious contest, the image of which is fresh and 
| bright in the mind of every English reader, the great 
| commander was kept in a state of helpless inactivity 
|on the shores of Flanders. Justin of Nassau, with 
thirty-five Holland and Zealand vessels, well armed, 
and containing, besides their complement of seamen, 
| 1,200 skilful musketeers, effectually blockaded the 
harbours of Dunkirk and Nieuport, so that not only 

the ships of Parma were debarred from egress, 
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but the smaller vessels of the Spanish fleet were 
prevented from entering to afford them any as 
sistance, the approach of the larger being impos- 
sible from the shallowness of the water. The 
fleet of Parma meanwhile, though infinitely supe. 
rior in number, yet being equipped for convenience 
of transport rather than for battle, was scarcely 
fit to sustain a regular engagement; to which, 
also, an additional obstacle was found in the ill dis- 
position manifested by the crews. The memory of 
the old ‘ Water-gueux,’ of whom the rear-admiral in 
command, Justus le More, was a remnant, had not 
yet faded away from men’s minds ; and the terror ex- 
cited by the Holland and Zealand mariners was so 
excessive, that all the efforts of Parma were unable 
to check the desertion among his men, which con- 
tinued day and night without intermission. In vain, 
therefore, did the Spanish admiral, having reached the 
port of Calais, urge him to effect a junction without 
delay ; he could do no more than hurry from place to 
place in an agony of impatience; at one time offering 
up bootless vows at the shrine of Notre Dame de 
Halle ; at another giving orders to his troops to em- 
bark and set sail at all hazards ; and then again coun- 
termanding them, as dreading to trust that army on 
which the hopes of Spain depended, to the mercy of 
the tempestuous waves and the enemy, who lay in 
wait for their destruction. Eighteen thousand troops 
were already on board the vessels at Nieuport, and had 
been two days eagerly awaiting the signal for de- 
parture, when they were ordered to reland.”” 


But we have already trespassed beyond our 
limits. The authoress deserves the thanks of 
the reader for this valuable contribution to 
historical literature, which we heartily com- 
mend as a necessary addition to every library. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of George Brummell, esq. commonly 
called Beau Brummell. By Captain Jesse, 
Unattachec, Author of “ Notes of a Half- 
pay in Search of Health,” &c. 2 vols. 
London, 1844. Saunders and Otley. 

Every season gives us a library of lives of 

generals, admirals, and statesmen, with me- 

moirs beyond number of obscure village 
preachers and sanctimonious young ladies, 
who seem to die on purpose to “ point a moral 

and adorn a tale.” But the Biography of a 

Beau is a novelty in literature, a psychological 

curiosity, instructive to the anatomist of 

society, and interesting to the student of 

human nature. Man is here exhibited in a 

phase in which there are but few opportunities 

of viewing him—making a philosophy of 
frivolities—a code for clothing—a science of 
gastronomy. 

Beau BruMMELL was a remarkable man 
in his way. We are wont to estimate a person 
of his class as a kind of animated machine, set 
in motion by the man-milliner for the purpose 
of displaying his shop and scissors to the best 
advantage. But our hero was something more 
than this, for he prescribed the mode. It is 
not a very lofty ambition that aspires to the 
empire of fashion, but to seize and keep it for 
a long series of years argues the possession of 
abilities of no common order: no man can 
reach and secure pre-eminence over his fellow 
men, however frivolous and foolish the circle 
he sways, without some qualities whose su- 
periority is felt and acknowledged by those who 
bow to him. 

But if to become “ the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form” argues ability in the as- 
pirant, still more must be the merit of a man 
who, in this aristocratic country, without the 
advantages of birth or wealth, could at an early 
age lift himself to the giddy height, bring 
nobles and princes to his feet, dictate to courts, 
dispense smiles as kings give titles, and cut 
royalty itself when it pleased him to be 
offended. 

The paternity of the great Beau BRUMMELL 
is a moot point. Some say he came of a Trea- 
sury porter, some a confectioner, some a flunky. 
Captain Jesse inclines to the opinion that his 
father was “in business in Bury-street, St. 
James’s,” where he let lodgings. Certain it 
is that Mr. Jenkinson, afterwards Lord Liver- 
pool, was:one of his lodgers; and, taking a 


with singular facility from a private secretary- 
ship to a wealthy wife, place, pension, and 
property, so that he died worth very nearly a 

lum. He fairly divided his wealth among 
fis three young children, of whom our_hero 
was the eldest. The boy was educated at Eton; 
in due time he passed to Oxford; before he 
was sixteen he purchased a cornetcy in the 
10th Hussars; at eighteen he was a captain; 
at twenty he abandoned a military life, having 
broken his nose, and finding the duties not to 
his taste. On the attainment of his majority, 
he came into his paternal fortune, which had 
swoln by good nursing to nearly 40,000/. 

Captain Jesse has been at great pains to 
collect all the gossip of the neighbourhoods in 
which the childhood and youth of his hero 
were spent. He tells us that at Eton he was 
remarkable only for “ quiet, gentlemanly man- 
ners and ready wit, as well as for the excessive 
neatness of his personal appearance.” But 
he was idle, loved play more than books, and, 
above all, as the Captain was informed by the 
gentleman whose fag he was at Eton, he ex- 
celled in toasting bread and cheese! From 
these traits it will be seen how truly “the child 
is father to the man.” The other recollections 
of his schoolboy days record that he dined at 
noon, wore breeches and worsted stockings, 
and serenaded the daughter of his dame with 
a hurdy-gurdy. 
He was scarcely sixteen when he attracted 
the notice of the Prince, afterwards George 
the Fourth, who was the commander of his 
regiment. This was the foundation of his 
fortune, if fortune it can be called. He was 
a constant guest at the table, a companion in 
the debaucheries of the heir-apparent, who 
found pleasure in the youth’s ready wit and 
profit in his fine tastes, which really were better 
than any other man’s in all matters of dress, 
fashion, and gastronomy. 
A personage thus noticed by “the first gen- 
tleman in Europe,” soon became notorious ; 
the deference paid to his opinions by the Prince 
speedily recommended him to society ; and, in 
a singularly brief time, he ruled with undis- 
puted sway the whole world of fashion. But, 
like other potentates, his head was not strong 
enough to bear its exaltation. He assumed the 
most ridiculous airs, said the most insulting 
things with studied coolness, enjoyed to mor- 
tify the really great, snubbed the parvenu, 
affected absurd refinements in dress, furniture, 
and cookery; plunged into extravagancies far 
beyond his fortune, and dispensed frowns and 
smiles as capriciously, and which were received 
with as much anxiety by his subjects, as the 
haughtiest of European despots. 
Mr. Jesse thus sketches the personal ap- 
pearance, in his palmy days, of 

BEAU BRUMMELL. 

‘‘His face was rather long, and complexion fair ; 
his whiskers inclined to sandy, and hair light brown. 
His features were neither plain nor handsome; but 
his head was well-shaped, the forehead being unusually 
high; shewing, according to phrenological develop- 
ment, more of the mental than the animal passions— 
the bump of self-esteem was very prominent. His 
countenance indicated that he possessed considerable 
intelligence, and his mouth betrayed a strong disposi- 
tion to indulge in sarcastic humour ; this was predo- 
minant in every feature, the nose excepted, the natu- 
ral regularity of which, though it had been broken by 
a fall from his charger, preserved his countenance 
from degenerating into comicality. His eyebrows 
were equally expressive with his mouth; and while 
the latter was giving utterance to something very 
good-humoured or polite, the former, and the eyes 
themselves, which were grey and full of oddity, could 
assume an expression that made the sincerity of his 
words very doubtful. 
“‘This flexibility of feature enabled Brummell to 
give additional point to his humorous or satirical 
remarks; his whole physiognomy giving the idea, 
that, had he devoted himself to dramatic composition, 
he would have written in a tone for more resembling 
that of the School for Scandal than the Gamester, or 
any plot developing reflection and deep feeling. His 
voice was very pleasing.” 
Some of his vanities are amusing. He chiefly 
prided himself upon the tie of his neckcloth, 





fancy to his landlord, advanced his fortunes 


which was inimitable; and Capt. JessE has 








taken the trouble to ferret out his valet, who 
still lives, mainly for the purpose of learning the 
history and mechanics of this famous tie, in 
which the valet declares his master never failed, 
From the same source we learn that the cravats 
were folded by the laundress, and the Beau did 
nothing more than carefully inspect them be. 
fore he commenced operations. His biogra. 
pher’s description of the neckcloth, and other 
habiliments of the Beau, will be necessary to 
enable the reader to form a correct picture of 
him in his mind’s eye :— 


BRUMMELL’S DRESS. 

‘Brummell was one of the first who revived and 
improved the taste for dress ; and his great innovation 
was effected upon neckcloths: they were then worn 
without stiffening of any kind, and bagged out in 
front, rucking up to the chin in a roll; to remed 
this obvious awkwardness and inconvenience, he used 
to have his slightly starched ; and a reasoning mind 
must allow, that there is not much to object to in this 
reform. 

‘He did not, however, like the dandies, test their 
fitness for use, by trying if he could raise three parts 
of their length by one corner without their bending ; 
yet it appears, that if the cravat was not properly tied 
at the first effort, or inspiring impulse, it was always 
rejected. His valet was coming down stairs one day 
with a quantity of tumbled neckcloths under his arm, 
and being interrogated on the subject, solemnly re. 
plied, ‘ Oh, they are our failures.’ Practice like this 
of course made him perfect ; and his tie soon became 
a model that was imitated, but never equalled. 

‘¢ The method by which this most important result 
was attained, was communicated to me by a friend of 
his, who had frequently been an eye-witness of the 
amusing operation. 

‘* The collar, which was always fixed to his shirt, 
was so large that, before being folded down, it com- 
pletely hid his head and face ; and the white neckcloth 
was at least a foot in height. The first coup d’archet 
was made with the shirt collar, which he folded down 
to its proper size ; and Brummell then standing before 
the glass, with his chin poked up to the ceiling, by 
the gentle and gradual declension of the lower jaw, 
creased the cravat to reasonable dimensions, the form 
of each succeeding crease being perfected with the shirt 
which he had just discarded. 

‘* His morning dress was similar to that of every 
other gentleman—Hessians and pantaloons, or top 
boots and buckskins, with a blue coat, and a light or 
buff-coloured waistcoat : of course fitting to admira- 
tion on the best figure in England. His dress of an 
evening was a blue coat and white waiscoat, black 
pantaloons which buttoned tight to the ankle, striped 
silk stockings, and opera hat ; in fact, he was always 
carefully dressed, but never the slave of fashion.” 


It may be as well to complete this important 
portion of our memoir with the Captain’s ac- 
count of 

THE BEAU’S TAILORS. 

‘Brummell’s tailors were Schweitzer and David- 
son, in Cork-street ; Weston, and a German cf the 
name of Meyer, who lived in Conduit-street. The 
Stultzes and Nugees, &c. did, I believe, exist in 
those days ; but they were not then held in the same 
estimation as their more fortunate brethren of the 
shears. Schweitzer and Meyer worked for the 
Prince; and the latter had a page’s livery, and on 
great occasions superintended the adornment of his 
Royal Highness’s person. The trouser, which opens 
at the bottom of the leg, and was closed by buttons 
and loops, was invented either by Meyer or Brummell 
—the Beau, at any rate, was the first who wore them, 
and they immediately became quite the fashion, and 
continued so for some years. ? 

‘* A good-humoured baronet, and brother Etonian 
of his, who followed him at a humble distance in his 
dress, told me that he went to Schweitzer’s one 
morning to get properly rigged out, and that while 
this talented purveyor of habiliments was measuring 
him, he asked him what cloth he recommended: 
‘Why, Sir,’ said the artiste, ‘the Prince wears 
superfine, and Mr. Brummell the Bath coating; but 
it is immaterial which you choose, Sir John, you 
must be right ; suppose, Sir, we say Bath coating— 
I think Mr. Brummell has a trifle the preference.’ 

‘‘ Brummell’s good taste in dress was not his least 
recommendation in the eyes of the Prince of Wales, 
by whom his advice on this important subject was 
constantly sought, and for a long time studiously 
followed. Mr. Thomas Raikes says, in his France 
that his Royal Highness would go of a morning to 
Chesterfield-street to watch the progress of his 
friend’s toilet, and remain till so late an hour that he 
sometimes sent away his horses, and insisted on 
Brummell’s giving him a quiet dinner, which gene- 
rally ended in a deep potation.”’ 


His wit was renowned in its day, when it was 


circulated from mouth to mouth, and lived in 
sound only ; but seen in print, and examine 
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with a critical eye, it loses much of its raciness, 
and we must confess that it appears to us to 
derive the greater portion of its power from 
the unblushing impudence with w ich he Ic- 
yelled it against all around him, saying things 
of others and to others which no one beside 
would have dared to utter. Many of his most 
famous sayings are amusing only for their 
affectation. Such is the story of the beggar 
to whom, when imploring charity, “if only 
a half-penny,” he said: “My good fellow, 
I have heard of the coin, but I never had 
one. Here’s a shilling for you.” There is no 
wit in this; said by any other man it would 
have been accounted a mere impertinence. 
But there is a spice of the humorous in the 
following. Being at a party, he said to an ac- 

uaintance, “ Who is that ugly man near the 
chimney-piece ?” “ Why ae my good fel- 
low, you know him; that’s the master of the 
house.” “ No,” replied the impudent querist, 
with unmoved countenance, “ how should I?— 
I was never invited.” Nota few of his good 
things are sheer spurts of ill-nature, and such 
asany person might build a fame upon if he 
had impudence and heartlessness enough to 
disregard the feelings of others. Such is the 
following :— 

“One evening, absorbed in the contemplation of a 
blazing fire at the house of a friend, and sitting next 
to two ladies who were carrying on a desultory con- 
versation near him, he heard the lady of the mansion 
gently chide her companion for having left her daugh- 
ter by the sea-side alone; upon which he broke si- 
lence by audibly observing to himself, ‘There is no 
necessity for being alarmed ; she is too plain for any 
body to dream of running off with her.’ ”’ 





By far the best of his bon mots was his se- 
vere and not undeserved retort upon the 
Prince, who had descended to the meanness of 
procuring an invitation to a ball purposely to 
cut the Beau, with whom he had quarrelled. 
The anecdote is well known, but Captain 
Jesse’s version of it is more detailed than any 
we have read. Here it is :-— 


THE BEAU AND THE PRINCE. 

“Lord Alvanley, Brummell, Henry Pierrepoint, 
and Sir Harry Mildmay, gave at the Hanover Square 
Rooms a féte, which was called the Dandies’ Ball. 
Alvanley was a friend of the Duke of York’s ; Harry 
Mildmay young, and had never been introduced to 
the Prince; Pierrepoint knew him slightly; and 
Brummell was at daggers-drawing with his Royal 
Highness. No invitation, therefore, was sent to the 
Prince; but the ball excited much interest and ex- 
pectation; and, to the surprise of the Amphritryons, 
& communication was received from his Royal High- 
ness intimating his wish to be present. Nothing, 
therefore, was left but to send him an invitation; 
which was done in due form, and in the names of the 
four spirited givers of the ball. The next question 
was, how they were to receive their guest; which, 
after some discussion, was arranged thus : when the 
approach of the Prince was announced, each of the 
four gentleman took, in due form, a candle in his 
hand. Pierrepoint, as knowing the Prince, stood 
nearest the door, with his wax-light, and Mildmay, 
as being young and void of offence, opposite ; Alvan- 
ley, with Brummell opposite, stood immediately 
within the other two. The Prince at length arrived ; 
and, as was expected, spoke civilly and with recogni- 
tion to ve and then turned and spoke a few 
words to Mildmay ; advancing, he addressed several 
Sentences to Alvanley ; and then turned towards 
Brummell, looked at him, but as if he did not know 
who he was or why he was there, and without bestowing 
upon him the slightest symptom of recognition. It 
was then, at the very instant he passed on, that 
Brummell, seizing with infinite fun and readiness the 
notion that they were unknown to each other, said 
across to his friend, and aloud, for the purpose of 
being heard, ‘Alvanley, who’s your fat friend?’ 

ose who were in front and saw the Prince’s face, 
Aa he was cut to the quick by the aptness of the 


This was admirable presence of mind. 

But the extravagances in which he had in- 
dulged speedily dissipated his patrimony. He 
gradually fell into poverty, and then into dis- 
Tespect. His quarrel with the Prince banished 
him from Court and the highest circles. 

nce he descended, as his name ceased to 
attract, until he was glad to get a good din- 
her at any table. The last memorable act of 
18 greatness was that on which he most 





prided himself—* cutting” the Prince—the 
story of which is thus told :— 


‘* Brummell, before he sunk under the pressure of 
poverty, always withstood the Prince of Wales, like 
a man whose feelings had been injured. Well do I 
remember an instance of this, one night after the 
opera. I was standing near the stove of the lower 
waiting-room, talking to several persons, of whom 
one is now alive. The Prince of Wales, who always 
came out rather before the performance concluded, 
was also standing there, and waiting for his carriage, 
which used to drive up what was then Market-lane, 
now the Opera Arcade. Presently, Brummell came 
out, talking eagerly to some friends ; and, not seeing 
the prince or his party, he took up a position near 
the check-taker’s bar. As the crowd flowed out, 
Brummell was gradually pressed backwards, until he 
was all but driven against the Regent ; who distinctly 
saw him, but who of course would not move. In 
order to stop him, therefore, and prevent actual col- 
lision, one of the Prince’s suite tapped him on the 
back: when Brummell immediately turned sharply 
round, and saw that there was not much more than a 
foot between his nose and the Prince of Wales’s. I 
watched him with intense curiosity, and observed that 
his countenance did not change in the slightest de- 
gree, nor did his head move: they looked straight 
into each other’s eyes; the Prince evidently amazed 
and annoyed. Brummell, however, did not quail, or 
show the least embarrassment. He receded quite 
quietly, and backed slowly step by step till the crowd 
closed between them, never once taking his eyes off 
those of the Prince. It is impossible to describe the 
impression made by this scene on the bystanders : 
there was in his manner nothing insolent, nothing 
offensive; by retiring with his face to the Regent he 
recognized his rank; but he offered no apology for 
his inadvertence (as a mere stranger would have 
done), no recognition as an acquaintance : as man to 
man, his bearing was adverse and uncompromising.”’ 


He was not quite forty years of age when he 
fled from the society he had so long ruled, a 
ruined man, Whither he went nobody knew, 
and nobody cared to inquire. ‘The memory of 
him remained in the salons, but the man was 
forgotten. To avoid the importunities of credi- 
tors hehad taken shelter in France. Forfourteen 
years he vegetated at Calais, dependent for his 
daily dinner upon the alms of some old friends 
in London; yet still endeavouring to preServe a 
shadow of his ancient peculiarities of dress. 
It is recorded of him by his biographer, that 
in this exile he spent half of the twenty-four 
hours in bed, three hours were devoted to the 
toilet, four to his dinner, and the remainder to 
reading and talking. His principal amuse- 
ment was pasting pictures and portraits of his 
contemporaries on a screen. It was now that 
poverty compelled him indirectly to apply to 
the selfish Prince, to whose pleasures he had 
so much contributed. How it was done is 
thus told by Captain Jessz :— 


THE SNUFF-BOX. 

‘¢ Brummell had a collection chosen with his sin- 
gular sagacity and good taste; and one of them had 
been seen and admired by the Prince, who said, 
‘ Brummell, this box must be mine: go to Gray’s, 
and order any box you like in lieu of it.””. Brummell 
begged that it might be one with his royal highness’s 
miniature ; and the Prince, pleased and flattered at 
the suggestion, gave his assent to the request. Ac- 
cordingly, the box was ordered, and Brummell took 
great pains with the pattern and form, as well as with 
the miniature and the diamonds round it. When 
some progress had been made, the portrait was shewn 
to the Prince, who was charmed with it, suggested 
slight improvements and alterations, and took the 
liveliest interest in the work as it proceeded. All, in 
fact, was on the point of being concluded when the 
scene at Claremont took place. [Where this writer 
describes the quarrel as originating through the 
Prince preventing Brummell from joining a party, on 
the plea of Mrs. Fitzherbert disliking him.] A day 
or two after this, Brummell thought he might as well 
go to Gray’s and inquire about the box: he did so, 
and was told that special directions had been sent by 
the.Prince of Wales that the box was not to be deli- 
vered: it never was, nor was the one returned for 
which it was to have been an equivalent. It was 
this, I believe, more than any thing besides, which 
induced Brummell to bear himself with such unbend- 
ing hostility towards the Prince of Wales. He felt 
that he had treated him unworthily, and from this 
moment he indulged himself by saying the bitterest 
things. When pressed by poverty, however, and, as 
I suppose, somewhat broken in spirit, he ata later 
period recalled the Prince’s attention to the subject 
of the snuff-box. Colonel Cooke, (who was at Eton 


alled ‘ Cricketer Cooke,’ afterwards known as 
 Rangmoe Cooke,’) when passing through Calais, 





saw Brummell, who told him the story, and requested 
that he would inform the Prince Regent that the pro- 
mised box had never been given, and that he was now 
constrained to recal the circumstance to his recollece 
tion. The Regent's reply was, ‘ Well, Master Kang 
as for the box it is all nonsense; but I suppose the 
poor devil wants a hundred guineas, and he shall have 
them ;’ and it was in this ungracious manner that the 
money was sent, received, and acknowledged.” 


Mr. Jesse observes, in a note— 


‘* T have heard Brummell speak of this affair of the 
snuff-box, but never heard him say that he received 
the hundred guineas.”’ 


Our biographer has collected some of the 
correspondence of his hero, but it is trifling, 
and exhibits no trace of intellect. He was 
fond of saying that he owed his advancement 
in life to the observance of one maxim— 
“ country washing, clean linen, and plenty of 
it.” This is the best picture of the man’s 
mind. 

We have seen him in his prosperity. Take 
now a companion portrait of 

BRUMMELL IN ADVERSITY. 

‘Though I have spoken of Brummell’s style of 
dress in his early life, 1 shall again briefly describe it 
here as it came under my own observation. He stood 
to his Whig colours to the last. His dress on the 
evening in question consisted of a blue coat with a 
velvet collar, and the consular button, a buff waist« 
coat, black trowsers, and boots. It is difficult te 
imagine what could have reconciled him to adopt the 
two latter innovations upon evening costume, unless 
it were the usual apology for such degeneracy in mo- 
dern taste, the altered proportions of bis legs. With- 
out entering into a description of the exact number of 
wrinkles in his white neckcloth, I shall merely say 
that his tie was unexceptionable, and that his blanche 
isseuse had evidently uone her very best in the ‘ get- 
ting up ’ as these good bodies term it. I may here 
observe that I never heard the Beau accused, as I 
have some lions, of having a tin case, with a Bramah 
lock, to keep his ueckcloths in, folded, and free from 
the unhallowed touch of others, though he always 
gave careful instructions to his washerwoman how 
she was to fold them; and bis valet assured me at 
Boulogne, with becoming earnestness, that he 
never had a failure—he always succeeded in his tie. 
They were, however, subjected to the strictest inspec- 
tion, and a speck on one of them, however minute, 
was the warrant for its return to the soapsuds. 

‘* The only articles of jewellery that I observed 
about him were a plain ring and a massive chain of 
Venetian ducat gold, which served as a guard for his 
watch, and was evidently as much for use as orna- 
ment. Only two links of it were to be seen, those 
that passed from the buttons of his waistcoat to the 
pocket. The chain was peculiar, and was of the same 
pattern as those suspended in ferrorem outside the 
principal entrance to Newgate. The ring was dug up 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold by a labourer, who 
sold it to Brummell when he was at Calais. An opera- 
hat and gloves that were held in his hand, completed 
an attire, which, being remarkably quiet, could never 
have attracted attention on any other person. Hig 
mise was peculiar only for its extreme neatness, and 
wholly at variance with an opinion that I have already 
mentioned as very prevalent among those who were 
not personally acquainted with him, that he owed his 
reputation to his tailor, or to an exaggerated style of 
dress.’’ 

At last something was done for him. He 
was appointed consul at Caen, with a salary of 
400]. perannum. On the strength of this S 
tance, he launched forth into many of his for- 
merextravagancies. He went to Paris to pay his 
respects at court, and while there, ordered a 
snuff-box which was to cost more than a whole 
year’s income! Debts again accumulated ra- 
pidly ; he lost his place in consequence, was 
thrown into prison, and was reduced to actual 
poverty. ‘To end this strange eventful history, 
sickness came, reason fled, idiocy ensued. He 
was taken by charity to the hospital of the Bon 
Sauveur, at Caen, where he died in the year 
1840. What a lesson is read in this hideous 
picture of 

THE BEAU’S LAST DAYS! 

‘¢ It would be painfu: as well as tedious, to detail 
all the different stages of mental decay through which 
this unfortunate mao passed, before he became hope- 
lessly imbecile. One of the most singular eccentrici- 
tics that he exhibited was the following :—On certain 
nights some strange fancy would seize him, that it 
was necessary he should give a party; and he accord- 
ingly invited many of the distinguished persons with 
whom he had been intimate in former days, though 
some of them were already numbered with the dead. 

‘* On these gala evenings he desired his attendant 
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to arrange his apartment, set out a whist-table, and 
light the bougies (he burnt only tallow at the time), 
and at eight o’clock this man, to whom he had already 
given his instructions, opened wide the door of his 
sitting-room, and announced the ‘ Duchess of Devon- 
shire.’ At the sound of her grace’s well-remembered 
name, the Beau, instantly rising from his chair, would 
advance towards the door, and greet the cold air from 
the staircase, as if it had been the beautiful Georgiana 
herself. Ifthe dust of that fair creature could have 
stood reanimate in all her loveliness before him, she 
would not have thought his bow less graceful than it 
had been thirty-five years before ; for, despite poor 
Brummell’s mean habiliments and uncleanly person, 
the supposed visitor was received with all his former 
courtly ease of manner, and the earvestness that the 
pleasure of such an honour might be supposed to ex- 
cite. ‘Ah, my dear Duchess,’ faltered the Beau, ‘ how 
rejoiced I am to see you ; so very amiable of you at 
this short notice! Pray bury yourself in this arm- 
chair ; do you know it was a gift to me from the 
Duchess of York, who was avery kind friend of mine 
—but, poor thing ! you know she is now no more.’ 
Here the eyes of the old man would fill with the tears 
of idiocy, and, sinking into the fauteuill himself, he 
would sit for some time, looking vacantly at the fire, 
until Lord Alvanley, Worcester, or any other old 
friend he chose to name, was announced, when he 
again rose to receive them, and went through a simi- 
lar pantomime. At ten, his attendant announced the 
carriages, and this farce was at an end.”’ 

Examples are as useful to teach us what to 
shun as what to follow. Therefore it is that 
we have abstracted at such length this memoir 
of Beau BrumMELL. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Religion ia the United States of America. By 
the Rev. Roperr Barrp. 8syvo. London, 
1844. Duncan and Malcolm. 


Ir cannot be denied, that every thing American, | 


institutions, manners, man, and society, is 
habitually scanned by Englishmen through the 
medium of prejudice; and so generally have 
the views of British tourists been thus dis- 
torted, that readers at home are for the most 
part lamentably ignorant of the actual pheno- 
mena of existence, as exhibited in the peculiar 
phase of society which circumstances have 
created in the United States. It is time that 
we emancipate ourselves from such influences, 
make acquaintance with the realities of Ame- 
rican life, and learn the good as well as the 
evil of its institutions, political and social. To 
this end we need unvarnished statements of 
facts set down by the traveller as he beholds 
thein, without forethought of the reception they 
will have in England, or purpose to support a 
preconceived theory. Give us unadorned facts, 
and we may afterwards apply them when a suf- 
ficient store shall have been collected to form 
the basis of an argument. Until that be done, 
wise men will hold their judgments in sus- 
pense, 

Mr. Gopsv’s work, noticed in our last, and 
the volume now before us, are calculated to 
advance the very desirable object indicated 
above. They both supply facts, collected with 
industry, and stated with apparent fairness, 
Mr. Barrp has wisely limited himself to one 
topic, which other tourists have entirely neg- 
lected, or only partially touched upon, and then 
with no purpose of serious investigation, but 
merely to create a laugh or make a scene out 
of the materials afforded by the extravagancies 
of fanaticism ; as if a like scrutiny of the more 
obscure sects at home would not afford equally 
rich food for the scoffer. But the enlarged and 
serious topic of religion in America, as it affects 
the community, as it operates upon national ha- 
bits and individual morals, has not yet been 
examined systematically ; and therefore we hail 
Mr. Barrn’s earnest endeavour to accomplish 
that difficult but most useful task, with grati- 
tude for the pains he has taken, and with un- 
affected admiration of the ability and impar- 
tiality with which he has performed the duty 
he had prescribed to himself, 

Most perplexing, because most contradic- 
tory, are the accounts that hitherto have 


ject of revivals. 


ecclesiastical polity and discipline—the doctrines pe- 


Some have asserted that it was more deeply 
seated in the heart, and bloomed more luxu- 
riantly in the actions, of the people of the 
United States than in those of our own coun- 
try. Others have called them a godless race: 
both parties have spoken, not according to facts 
seen, but after some presumption pre-existing 
in their own minds, that the voluntary system 
must produce certain effects; and finding that 
system established, they assert as facts the 
consequences they had so expected, not those 
they had beheld. Mr. Barro has written ina 
different and better spirit. He has presumed 
nothing: he went with his mind unfettered by 
a theory, resolved to use his eyes, and to set 
down simply what he saw. Why he has pub- 
lished, shall be told in his own words :— 


‘¢In the year 1835, at the instance of several dis. 
tinguished Christian gentlemen of his native land, the 
author visited the continent of Europe for the prose- 
cution of certain religious and philanthropic objects, 
and in this pursuit he has been employed during the 
seven years that have since elapsed. He has had 
occasion, in the course of that period, to visit re- 
peatedly almost every country on the Continent, and 
has been led, also, to spend some time more than once 
in England and in Scotland, from the latter of which 
two countries his forefathers were compelled by per- 
secution to emigrate, two hundred years ago. 

‘‘In the course of his continental journeys, his 
engagements introduced bim to the acquaintance of 
a goodly number of distinguished individuals be- 
longing to almost all professions and stations in 
society. Among these are many who rank high in 
their respective countries for enlightened piety, zeal, 
and usefulness in their several spheres. From such 
persons the author has had innumerable inquiries ad- 
dressed to him, in all the places he has visited, some- 
times by letter, butoftener in conversation, respecting 
his native country, and especially respecting its re- 
ligious institutions. To satisfy such inquiries, the 
author had no alternative but to accede to the ear- 
nestly, though most kindly expressed request of some 
distinguished friends in Germany, Sweden, France, 
and Switzerland, that he would write a work as ex 
tensive as the subject might require, on the origin, 
history, economy, action, and influence of religion in 
the United States. This task he has endeavoured to 
accomplish in the course of the summer and autumn 
that have just elapsed, and which he has been per- 
mitted to spend in this ancient city (Geneva), whose 
institutions and the influence of whose great Reformer 
have, through their bearings on the history of England 
and Scotland, so greatly affected the colonization, 
political government, and religious character of the 
greater part of North America. His aim throughout 
this work has been neither to construct a theory on 
any controverted point in the economy of the church 
or its relations to the state in any European country, 
nor to defend the political organization of his own or 
the conduct of its government, on any measure pro- 
perly political, whether of foreign or domestic policy. 
His sole and simple object has been to delineate the 
religious doctrines and institutions of the United 
States, and to trace their influence from their first ap- 
pearance in the country down to the present time, 
with as little reference as possible to any other 
country.”’ 

And the reader will be enabled to forma 
judgment of the treasures in store for him 
from the analysis in the preface :— 


“* The author has divided his work into eight books 
orparts. The first is devoted to preliminary remarks 
intended to throw light on various points, so that 
readers the least conversant with American history 
and society may, without difficulty, understand what 
follows. 

** The second book treats of the early colonization 
of the country now forming the territory of the 
United States, the religious character of the first 
European colonists, their religious institutions, and 
the state of the churches when the revolution took 
place, by which the colonies became independent of 
the mother-country. 

“* The third treats of the changes involved in, and 
consequent upon, that event—the influence of these 
changes—the character of the civil government of 
the States—and the relations subsisting between this 
government and the churches. 

‘‘ The fourth exhibits the operations of the volun- 
tary system in the United States, and the extent of 
its influence there. 

‘‘ The fifth treats of the discipline of the churches 
—the character of American preaching—and the sub- 





| 


“The sixth is occupied with brief notices of the 
Evangelical churches in ‘the United States— their 


culiar to each—their history and prospects. 
‘‘ The seventh treats, in like mauner, of the un- 





reached us of the state of religion in America. 


Evangelical sects. 


= 
“ The eighth shews what the churches are doing 
the way of sending the Gospel to other lands,” 


It would be impossible, within any limits we 
can command, to follow him step by 


through the vast range of — here indeaal 
At this time, when the subject is so fierce) 
debated, his copious analysis of the practi 
working of the voluntary system will be read 
with deep interest, and both parties will cer. 
tainly borrow weapons from the armoury he 
has supplied. He thus meets an objection 
often triumphantly raised :— 

‘* Some persons in Europe entertain the idea that 
ifthe American plan of supporting religion, by rely. 
ing, under God’s blessing, upon the efforts of the 
people, rather ‘than upon the help of the government, 
has succeeded in that country, it has been owing in 
a great measure, to the fact that the country pre. 
sented an open field for the experiment ; that eve 
thing was new there ; that no old establishments had 
to be pulled down ; no deep-rooted prejudices to be 
eradicated ; no time-honoured institutions to be mo. 
dified ; but that all was favourable for attempting 
something new under the sun. Now it is hardly pos. 
sible to entertain an idea more remote from the truth 
than this. 

‘¢ What follows will demonstrate that so far from 
committing religion to the spontaneous support of 
persons cordially interested in its progress, the oppo- 
site course was pursued from the first in all the colo. 
nies, excepting such as had been founded expressly to 
afford an asylum for persons coming from countries, 
or even from other colonies, in which they were com. 
pelled to support a worship which they disapproved, 
and in which they could not conscientiously bear a 
part. In the greater number of the colonies, in fact, 
men looked to the civil government for the support of 
the Christian ministry and worship. Now, what we 
have here to consider is not the question whether they 
were right or wrong in doing so, but the simple fact 
that they actually didso; and, accordingly, that so 
far from what has been called the voluntary principle 
having had an open field in America, in those very 
parts of the country which now, perhaps, best illus- 
trate its efficiency, it had long to struggle with esta. 
blishments founded on the opposite system, and with 
strong prepossessions in their favour. + 
Still more, some of the greatest obstacles which the 
‘ American plan,’ as it has sometimes been called in 
Europe, of supporting religion had to overcome, arose 
from the erroneous views of the colonists on the 
subject of religious liberty. The voluntary system 
rests on the grand basis of perfect religious freedom ; 
I mean freedom of conscience for all ; for those who 
believe Christianity to be true, and for'those who do 
not ; for those who prefer one form of worship, and 
for those who prefer another. This is all implied; or 
rather it is fully avowed at the first step, in support- 
ing religion upon this plan.”’ : 
He concludes his review of this topic with 
the following summary of the results to which, 
he says, his calm investigations have conducted 
him :— 

RESULTS OF THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IN 

AMERICA. 

‘We here close our notice of the developments of 
the voluntary principle in the United States; the re- 
sults will appear more appropriately in another 
part of my work. If it is thought that I have dealt 
too much in details, I can only say that these seemed 
necessary for obvious reasons. There being no longer 
an union of church and state in any part of the coun- 
try, so that religion must depend, under God, for 
its temporal support wholly upon the voluntary 
principle, it seemed of consequence to shew how 
rigorously and how extensively that principle has 
brought gospel influences to bear in every direction 
upon the objects within its legitimate sphere. In 
doing this I have aimed at answering a multitude 
of questions proposed to me during my residence in 
Europe. 

‘‘Thus I have shewn how and by what means funds 
are raised for the erection of church edifices, for the 
support of pastors, and for providing destitute places 
with the preaching of the gospel—this last involving 
the whole subject of our home missionary efforts ; and 
as ministers must be provided for the settlements 
forming apace in the West, as well as for the con- 
stantly increasing population to be found in the vil- 
lages, towns, and cities of the East, I entered some- 
what at length into the subject of education, from the 
primary schools, up to the theological seminaries and 
faculties. 

‘‘Tt was next of importance to shew how the press 
is made subservient to the cause of the Gospel, and the 
extension of the kingdom of God: then how the vo- 
luntary principle can grapple with existing evils in 
society, such as intemperance, sabbath-breaking, 
slavery, and war, by means of diverse associations 
formed for their repression or removal. And finally, 
I have-reviewed my-country’s beneficent:and humane 
institutions, and shewn how much the voluntary prin- 





ciple has‘had to do with their origin and progress. 
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ho ‘has had the patience to follow me 
an ren‘thavebeenstruck with the vast versatility, 
; so speak, of this great principle. Not an 
sine occurs in which its application is called for, 
exeemnwith those who have the heart, the hand, and 
peer to meet the case combine their efforts. 
a the principle seems to extend itself in every di- 

: with an all-powerful influence. Adapting 
narig every variety of circumstances, it acts 
- rever the Gospel is to be preached—wherever vice 
call be attacked—and wherever suffering humanity 
has to be relieved.” 

We trust it will be understood that in this, as 
in every other notice of books by TuE Critic, 
it js our express design to state fairly the 
views of the author whose volume is under 
review, without thereby intending to adopt or 
approve them. Our duty is simply to convey 
to our readers a fair description of the subject, 
argument, story, and style of new publications ; 
Jeaving it to them further to investigate the 

es of such of the authors as may most please 
their several tastes. In such a spirit only do 
we describe Mr. Barrp’s account of Religion 
in the United States. : ' 

However parties at home may differ in their 
views of American institutions, they must 
agree in their admiration of the progress made 
by the people—a progress without parallel in 
the history of the world, and the future results 
of which baffle calculation. This is the bird’s- 
eye view of it taken by Mr. Barirp :— 


PROGRESS OF POPULATION IN AMERICA. 

“It is now (1842) about sixty years since the tide 
of emigration from the Atlantic States set fairly into 
the valley of the Mississippi, and though no great 
influx took place in any one year during the first 
thirty-five of that period, it has wonderfully increased 
during the last twenty-five. When this emigration 
westward first commenced, all the necessaries that 
the emigrants required to take with them from the 
east had to be carried on horseback, no roads for 
wheeled carriages having been opened through the 
mountains. On arriving at the last ridge, overlooking 
the plains to the west, a boundless forest lay stretched 
out before those pioneers of civilization, likean ocean 
ofliving green. Into the depths of that forest they 
had to plunge. Often would whole years of toil and 
suffering roll away before they could establish them- 
selves in comfortable abodes. The climate and the 
diseases peculiar to the different localities were un- 
known. Hence, fevers of a stubborn type cut many 
of them off. They were but partially acquainted with 
the mighty rivers of that vast region, beyond knowing 
that the common outlet was in the possession of 
foreigners, who imposed vexatious regulations upon 
their infant trade. The navigation of those long 
rivers could be carried on only in flat-bottomed boats, 
keels, and barges. To descend them was not unat- 
tended with danger, but to ascend by means of sweeps 
and oars, by polling, warping, bush-whacking, and 
Me forth, was laborious and tedious beyond descrip- 
ion. 

“Far different are the circumstances of those colo- 
usts now! The mountains at various points are 
traversed by substantial highways, and still further to 
augment the facilities for intercourse with the vast 
western valleys, canals, and railroads are in progress. 
Itis accessible also from the south by vessels from 
the Guif of Mexico, as well as from the north by 
lakes, on whose waters from fifty to a hundred steam 
boats now pursue their foaming way. As for the 
navigable streams of the valley itself, besides boats 
of all kinds of ordinary construction, nearly, if not 
quite, four hundred steam- boats ply upon their waters, 
but now, instead of being a boundless forest, un- 
inhabited by civilized men, as it was little more than 
Sixty years ago, the far west contains no fewer than 
eleven regularly constituted states and two territories, 
Which will soon be admitted as states into the union, 
the population having meanwhile advanced from ten 
or twenty thousand Anglo-American inhabitants to 
above Six millions, The names of the states and ter- 
ntories in this western district, with their extent in 


Square miles, are subjoined. 
: Square miles. Population in 1840, 
Ohio........ 40,260 ...... 1,519,467 
Indiana .,.., 36,500 ...... 685,868 


Michigan.... 59,700 ...... 212,267 
Illinois...... 57,900 ...... 476,183 
Kentucky.... 40,500 ...... 779,828 
Tennessee oo 40,200 .. ..00 829,210 
Missouri.... 63,800 ..... " 383,702 
Arkansas, ,., 60,700 ...... 97,574 
Alabama ..., 52,900 ...... 590,756 
Mississippi... 47,680 ...... 375,651 
Louisiana. . . 49,300 ...... 352,411 
Wisconsin ., Te 30,945 
WO ecslneg! Whim! cmcaite 43,112 


Total ...ccceccees 6,376,972" 





We now take our leave of Mr. Baran, with |—not because they were convinced that the land 
sincere respect for his good feeling and good had that value, but because they could sell it a few 
sense, and commending his work to all who days afterwards, parcelled out into diminutive 
feel an interest in the subject of it as one of the Pieces, to the new emigrants, who daily arrived, 
most valuable of modern contributions to the ®%4 who required, cost what it might, a piece of 
Science of Society. land to erect their houses upon. By this the land- 
| jobbers realized from 200 to 300 per cent. As no 
| land for cultivation was to be obtained, every one 
| thought it best to speculate in land, or ‘to open 

public-houses, with which the place soon became 


crowded. A town was made, and nothing was d 
’ . : i . g was dune 
Zealand Company. London, 1844. Murray. | ¢o support it; a price was given for town land 


THE readers of THE Critic are aware of the | which precluded every chance of its gradually risin 
ruinous condition of this once-flourishing co-| in value; on the contrary, as was foreseen by all 
lony; but probably they are not so well informed | who knew the resources of the country, it must 
as to the causes which have produced the cata- | decrease as soon as people opened their eves, and 
strophe. Dr. DierreNBACH’s work throws’! thus cause*the ruin of the unfortunate purchaser. 
much light upon the mystery, and should be | How could it be otherwise, when a small building 
read by all who desire actual information upon | allotment actually sold, a short time afterwards, at 
a matter which is of national concern. The | the rate of 20,0007. per acre? The auction in the 
book has this further recommendation, that it | #*St Place, and the land-jobbers in the second, 
is an extremely interesting narrative, and de- | “ined the place of its scanty supply of specie ; 
scribes with patient accuracy the natural re-| —_ article of consumption was imported and paid 
sources of the country, shewing what it was .— we ret apt oe ah 
cutee ok nesuian oidh euutatiomad tit in exc ange, and, on account of the bad state of 
‘. rs secede eanthecs — asung wha commercial affairs in Sydney, scarcely any credit 
Now it would appear, from the Doctor’s a 
investigations, that the main difficulties of the 
settlement have been produced by the extreme 
anxiety of the Government at home to protect | 
the interests of the natives ; and in pursuit of | 
this humane object they have actually wrought | 
injustice to the settler. It seems to have been | ; BOILING LAKES AND SPRINGS. 
presumed that all bargains for the purchase of | ‘* On the Ist of June we passed a hill at a short 
land must have been fraudulent, and the onus | distance to the northward of our route. It was of 
af proof of finesse wes theown upon the | considerable elevation, and had its original compo- 
ree , + oct; | Sition almost entirely converted into red or white 
burgher. The —— appointed tounvesti | clay by the hot gases which issued from its whole 
gate the titles of such purchases a accused | surface. Towards the evening we reached the hills 
of undue severity in the exercise of their | which surround on all sides the Rotu-Mahana 
powers, as having set aside many sales that | (Warm Lake). When we arrived on the crest of 
were not tainted with dishonesty, and even in | these hills, the view which opened was one of the 
the case of bond fide ones, allowing a grant of grandest I had ever beheld. Let the reader imagine 
no more than 2,560 acres, confiscating the|a deep lake of a blue colour, surrounded by verdant 
surplus to the Government. To this favouritism | hills; in the lake several islets, some shewing the 
are traced the disputes between the natives and _ bare rock, others covered with shrubs, while on all 
the se'tlers, and the bloody scenes that have | of them steam issued from a hundred openings be- 
followed. The Doctor charges the Govern- tween the green foliage without impairing its 
ment with being itself guilty of the land- | freshness. On the opposite side a flight of broad 


4 nis: : os . teps of the colour of white marble with a ros 
¢ 7 , punished in its subjects. | °° Siege : y 
jobbing it so sev erely punis J | tint, and acascade of boiling water falling over 


GOVERNMENT LAND-JOBBING. | them into the lake. A part of the lake was sepa- 
“But what has happened in New Zealand? | rated from the rest by a ledge of rocks, forming a 
Town and country lands were put up by auction, and | lagoon, in a state of ebullition, which discharged 
land speculations were called into existence, which its waters into the Rotu-Mahana. We descended 
did not fail to damp the prospects, and exercise a| to the lake, but a heavy rain came on, and night 
most unfavourable influence on the infant colony. ee “ , aaa 
In these auctions, Government did not consult the ‘* After having crossed a streamlet of a bloo 
interests of those who had come to New Zealand as heat, we found ourselves up to our knees in a muddy 
legitimate colonists, but only of those who were of | swamp, without knowing how to proceed, as our 
a ultimate benefit to the pn Pe land-jobbers. | anlar ainda were still far behind. At last 
There was a thriving little town at Kororarika, in| they arrived, and led us to a higher piece of ground, 
the Bay of Islands; but, instead of supporting a | where we pitched our tent, as we did not venture, 
place which already existed, a new town was pro- | though all our provisions were exhausted, to go 
posed, that of Russell, situated in the same har- | any farther, for our two guides, who were well ac- 
bour, but in a place totally unfit for a settlement. | quainted with the place, said there was a very bad 
15,0007. were expended in the purchase of that | swamp to be passed before we could reach the na- 
spot ; and much time of the surveyor-general and | tive settlement, and that it was doubtful whether 
his assistants was lost in laying out a town; but, | there were any natives there. They themselves, 
fortunately, the project was era rg | bse oe and — os be aaa or | = 
A short time afterwards, April 16, , the town | the morning with a canoe and food. Ricaslbsesitn 
of Auckland, — be eens — —_—— ond eee beyonce mart 
ki, the eastern coast o e northern | erence. 2 ¢ : 
bene oe up for sale. The mania for be-|the lake of Tera-wera. The stream connecting 
coming suddenly rich by speculations in town al- | them is tepid and of a temperature of 85 degrees, 
lotments spread like an epidemic through all classes ; | It is more appropriately called a — 
f the highest Government officers were in- | spoiler), as the canoe often touches the rocks o 
fected by it ; mig both before and after the day of| which the bottom is formed. It is rapid, but nar- 
oti n nothin but land sales and land prices were | row and serpentine. From its banks issued numer- 
talked of At She first sale only 116 allotments | ous hot springs, and another flight of silicious steps 
were brought to the hammer, covering a surface of | ascends the bordering hills. Into the Kai-waka a 
35 acres, 1rod, 7 perches. 5 rods and 7 perches | cold stream also discharges itself, which is the out- 
had been previously chosen by Government officers, | let of two smaller lakes on the right shore, called 
tin ad Cah as Ot bee | Ger Deween Lies te chenes Senmmoaieapeal 
persons who had time to resor om | ra , hores 
stage manner apathy tourer pnts ovary 
in the Sydney Government Gazette, or trom sis ¢ ' 
places in. New Zealand. The whole realized the | exactly resembling a fortification, as the upper bor- 
sum of 21,4991. 9s.; and thus the Government | ders of the cones were fringed all round with per- 
received a sum which ‘could be brought forward as | pendicular rocks. This hill is called Montunui- 
i ity of the colony, and of the | arangi. The rocky shores of Lake Tera-wera are 
~ ae eee ae aed : the truth, ean was, | lined with pohutukaua-trees ; other vegetation also 
that a few land-jobbers raised the price thus high, | overhangs the cliffs and peeps out of the fissures of 
having bought the ground in all the best situations the rock. I was somewhat surprised to find the 








Travels in New Zealand. By Ernest Dirr- 
FENBACH, M.D. late Naturalist to the New 


But this is only a painful episode in the 
| Doctor’s narrative, the greater portion of which 
is devoted to the natural history of the island, 
one of whose striking features will interest the 
reader :— 
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pobutukaua-tree (Metrosideros tomentosa) on this 

inland lake, as it is a tree which I never before found 

but on the sea-shore. This may, perhaps, be re- 

garded as another confirmation of the theory that 

the lakes which run in a continued chain from 

Taupo to the eastern coast are the remains of a 

former arm of the sea, and have been shut up from 

it by an unlifting of the land. In the summer, 

when the pohutukaua-trees are covered with their 

red blossoms, the scenery at this lake must be most 

beautiful. 
‘We came toa small native settlement in anook 

of the rocks, which hung over it on all sides. In this 
little bight were several warm springs, which the 
natives had surrounded with stones, and thus formed 
basins, in which they were continually sitting. 
These warm waters served them in the place of 
fires, as they jumped in as often as they felt cold; and 
this mode of treatment did not seem to do them 
any harm, as they looked remarkably healthy. I 
imitated their example in the night, and found the 
bath very agreeable. Our kind hosts gave us the 
best reception in their power. 

‘In the morning I ascended with some difficulty 
the highest of the hills surrounding the little bay. 
I observed from the top a small lake, which bore 
south 60 degrees east, and in the same direction, and 
situated among the hills, were two smaller lakes, 
the Rotu-Makariti (cold lakes), which I have men- 
tioned above as discharging their waters into the 
Kai-waka. The country over which I looked was 
of a very hilly description, and only partially 
wooded. The tops of the hills were covered with 
a low brown vegetation of grass and fern, and 
their configuration bore proofs of their volcanic 
character.”’ 

We could cull many passages equally amus- 
ing, but may not for want of room for them ; 
these will be enough to exhibit the author’s 
manner, and to induce the addition of his 
volume to the order-list of the book-club. 








SCIENCE. 

Six Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmerism, de- 
livered in the Marlboro’ Chapel. By Joun 
Bovee Dons. London, 1844. Chapman, New- 
gate Street. 

THE attention of new subscribers is directed to 

the prospectus of a Society for the investigation of 

the alleged phenomena of Mesmerism, which appears 
among the advertisements in this day’s Critic. 

Already the society has been joined by many 
gentlemen, whose names, were we permitted to pub- 
lish them, would be of themselves a guarantee that 
the object of the association is simply the discovery 
of the truth. If no other advantage should flow 
from it, something will at least be gained by the 
friendly intercourse which it will necessarily pro- 
duce between intelligent minds thus brought to- 
gether, with the noble purpose of disinterested phi- 
losophical inquiry, by the only safe and satisfactory 
process—that of experiment. 

We trust, therefore, that any of our readers who 
may feel inclined to join it will at once communi- 
cate their desire to do so to the Secretary. \ The 
rule excluding lecturers and all persons making a 
profit of the alleged science is especially worthy 
of note. 

On the occasion of the formation of such a so- 
ciety, we cannot refrain from hazarding a few re- 
marks upon its design, and the principles by which 
it professes to be guided. 

That design has been already assailed by the esta- 
blished weapon of ridicule, and in many quarters 
attempts have been made to deter persons from 
joining it, by affixing to it the wonted vocabulary of 
abusive epithets. 

Unhappily, these unholy weapons do not fall 
upon the timid and the time-serving without effect, 
nor are such persons an insignificant fraction of the 
community. Probably there is not in any rank of 
life one person in ten having the moral courage to 
brave ridicule and defy abuse in the pursuit of truth. 
To the timid, therefore, we address a few words of 
encouragement ; to the time-serving, some of re- 
buke. 

To the timid we say thus; first satisfy your- 
selves that it is the duty of man to investigate the 
truths of nature ; that no truth ever yet discovered 
has proved worthless ; that, besides its own intrin- 
sic value, it becomes as a key to a hundred other 
truths ; then reflect that it is averred by a great 


perambulating the country, pretending to explore 


ings, intelligent and honest men, that they have 
discovered the existence of an influence, by which 
the human frame is rendered insensible to ordinary 
impressions ; can endure the most terrible opera- 
tions without pain, and in which the mind is en- 
dowed with faculties either more exalted than in its 
ordinary state, or undeveloped except in this alleged 
condition of existence. What in such cases do rea- 
son and duty counsel? That you should reject all 
these multitudes of witnesses as liars, all these cases 
as impostures, all this promised good as an impos- 
sibility, without trial or examination ? If a man 
were to tell you that he had found a means whereby 
you would double your fortune, and ask you only 
to see and judge for yourself, would you turn to him 
a deaf ear? Would you not go and see and prove 
his truth or falsity? And so, if you are honest and 
really seek to know the ¢ruth, will you try the asser- 
tions of the mesmerisers, 
Now this is all the society proposes to do. It is 
not established to advance any theory, to maintain 
any hypothesis, but simply to test by actual experi- 
ment, varied by every means that the ingenuity of 
the members may suggest, if any and how much of 
the alleged phenomena be ¢rue, and to make known 
the precise facts thus ascertained ; or if it be found 
to be false, not only to proclaim the falsity, but to 
detect the source and means of the deception. 
Such is the course which, in the ordinary affairs of 
life, reason and justice would dictate where facts are 
disputed ; and we cannot see why the same rule 
should not be applied in the pursuits of science. 
Still we continually meet persons, ay, and men 
otherwise rational and honest enough, who in the 
instance of mesmerism seem to lay aside their ordi- 
nary good sense, and who, not content with refusing 
to believe (which without first seeing and trying 
they may fairly do), actually refuse to inquire, and 
will not even see and judge for themselves. This is 
a state of mind with which it is difficult to deal. 
Need we remind such persons, that if the same rule 
had been adopted by all men, the world would be 
still in a state of ignorance and barbarism ? nor, if 
it were now to be adopted, could man take another 
forward step in science. Inquiry is of the very es- 
sence of discovery, and to refuse to inquire betrays 
either a fear of truth or a disregard of it, equally 
unworthy of rational beings. 
We ask such persons to put the following case 
to themselves :—Suppose they had lived before the 
invention of the mariner’s compass; if then they 
were told that a discovery had been made of a mys- 
terious influence, by which one solid body attracted 
another, and this though other solid bodies were 
interposed between them, and so powerful was this 
influence that a needle endowed with it would, of its 
own accord, turn and point towards the north. What, 
we ask, in such case, would sucha person have re- 
plied? He would have said, ‘‘ Itis impossible. It 
is contrary to nature. What can be this influence 
which you cannot see or feel, and which passes 
through solid bodies ina moment ? Explain how 
these things can be, and perhaps I will believe.’”’ In 
reply, it would have been urged, ‘‘ We cannot ex- 
plain the how or the why, we have only ascertained 
the fact that so it is. Come and see; try it your- 
self, and prove it.’’ Still the answer would have 
been even as now it is, ‘‘ I should not believe if I 
saw, for unless you can explain it I shall consider 
you all asimpostors, and your experiments de- 
lusions.”’ 
Such would have been the language in relation to 
magnetism which they would have used then who 
now reject mesmerism without inquiry. And yet 
the science of magnetism has become established, 
its facts nobody disputes ; they would have lived to 
see themselves left lagging in the rear of knowledge, 
while to this day every objection they would then 
have raised against inquiry—that it was inexplica- 
ble—is still strictly true of it. We are ignorant now 
as then of what it is, or how it operates; we only 
know the fact that so it is, and that fact we have 
employed for most valuable purposes. With mes- 
merism likewise, the fact is all we know, perhaps 
all that we shall ever know; but why should not 
this inexplicable fact prove as useful to humanity as 
the inexplicable facts of magnetism ? 
But we fear that in addressing the wilfully deaf, 
we are wasting words. It is to the candid, the in- 
quiring, the open-minded, to those who have eyes 
and ears and reason, and are willing to use them, 
that we must make our appeal. Let us assure such 
that we have no sympathy with the quacks, who are 





ee 


informed men are always the first to admit the 
little that is known about it. There is no 

that many impositions are practised under the name 
of mesmerism by itinerant lecturers and quacks 
who areever ready to trade upon popular curiosity’ 
The public exhibitions that have been made of it in 
various parts of the country are calculated to 
immense damage to the progress of truth, by ex. 
citing against the science the prejudices which are 
raised and almost justified by the ignorance and the 
humbug of pretended professors. It is to rescue 
from such hands that the projected society is ests. 
blished. 

The rules will be framed with strict care to in. 

sure singleness of purpose in its inquiries, by sedy. 
lously excluding any person who has any other in. 
terest in mesmerism than that of a lover of truth and 
an humble investigator of the boundless realms of 
natural science, only the confines of which man has 
yet succeeded in exploring. In the present imper. 
fect state of human knowledge, to reject any thing 
without inquiry, merely because it appears strange 
and wonderful, is not a mark of wisdom but a proof 
of pride. The wise man, conscious how verily “ oye 
knowledge is a molehill removed from the moun. 
tain of our ignorance,”’ will not credulously believe 
upon assertion, but he will not as foolishly reject ; 
he will hold his judgment in suspense, neither affirm. 
ing nor denying, neither believing nor disbelieving , 
he will seek every opportunity to inform himself of 
the facf, and upon the best evidence that his senseg 
and his reason can afford, he will found his sober 
judgment. 
This is the principle upon which our society ig 
based: this is its single-minded purpose: we are 
not mesmerisers nor anti-mesmerisers ; not believers. 
nor unbelievers; not friends nor opponents; but 
simply inquirers ; men with honest purposes, hum. 
ble minds, keen eyes and clear heads, who propose 
to meet together, and by their united ingenuity (9 
ascertain, through manifold experiments, properly 
tested, whether mesmerism be true, and to what ex. 
tent, or false: if true, to proclaim it ; if false, to de. 
tect and expose its trickeries to the scorn and avoid- 
ance of the world. 


The little pamphlet named at the head of this ar- 
ticle will be read with interest, as a calm and philo. 
sophical exposition of all that is yet known of mes- 
merism. The lectures were delivered at Boston, 
U.S., the lecturer being a gentleman of independent 
circumstances, and of repute as a man of sound 
judgment, who sought not gain, but was actuated 
solely by a desire to spread truths which he believed. 
to be of extreme importance. He tells us that 
he had read every thing for and against mesmerism 
for seven years. During five of these seven years, he 
remained a sceptic, stubbornly refusing to see or in- 
quire for himself. At length he was persuaded to 
witness some experiments; they shook his self-con- 
fidence ; he began to investigate, at first, with a. 
conviction that it was an imposture, but having 
satisfied himself, by every test that he could devise, 
that all was real, he had the rare moral courage to 
confess himself a convert. He thus combats one 
very common ground of scepticism. 

‘¢ There is one apology, however, to be offered ia 
favour of honest sceptics. It is this : Those who have 
lectured on mesmerism have not pretended to give any. 
cause for the wonderful phenomena produced—have 
held them in mystery, and perhaps pronounced them 
inscrutable to the human intellect. Hence, it is not 
strange that thousands, under such an impression, 
should refuse to investigate a subject which its advo- 
cates held in mystery. That there are mysteries in 
mesmerism I readily admit; but that there are more 
than in any other science, I deny. We may, for in- 
stance, tell the chemical properties of earth, water,, 
and air, and the degree of warmth necessary to pro- 
duce vegetation. But still no ane can solve the mys- 
tery how an acorn becomes an oak, ora seed becomes 
a plant. There is no science in the universe, but what 
has some incomprehensibilities resting upon its face; 
but this circumstance is considered no objection to the 
truth of any science. Hence, there is no reason why 
mesmerism should be rejected on this ground. 

“ Yet thousands do reject it, because they contend 
that it is incomprehensibly strange! They know 
nothing but what is strange, and yet, what is:strange 
they cannot believe! All the operations of nature 
going on around us are strange, and the enly reason 
we have ceased to wonder is, because they are com- 
mon, . All such objections are therefore futile.” 


He objects to the name of ANIMAL MAGNETISM 


and prefers that of Menrat Execrascrrr, “ be- 
cause it is the direct impulse of mind wpon the 


minds and bodies of others.’’ It is, he says, “the 








number of men in various countries, of various call- 


and explain a science in relation to which the best. 


science of mind and its powers.” 
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He then proceeds to the development of his 
theory. But as we cannot do justice to it at the 
close of an essay longer than, perhaps, we ought to 
pave indulged in, we will postpone an abstract of it 
to our next number. 











FICTION. 


Translated from the Russian of 
Lajétchnikof. By Tuomas B. Suaw, 
B.A. of Cambridge. In 3 vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1844. Blackwood and Co. _ 

Mucn has been written, and more said, to 

prove the ignorance, folly, and general insuf- 

ficiency of our present system of novel-writing: 
we have worn out the standard themes, and 
now turn with most thankful hearts to any 
thing which represents to us more of nature 
and truth, those grand aims of all fiction, 
which seem to have been gradually lost sight 
of by our enlightened age. We hardly think 
this evil has arisen from a want of interest in 
our own modes and customs, conventional and 
unnatural though they be: human nature is 
the same everywhere, and continually offers 
subjects of powerful sympathy. Thus, we are 
inclined to think, the defects must be ascribed 
to our authors, who seem utterly incapable of 
seizing upon those points which excite the com- 
mon interest of mankind, and have, therefore, 
brought forth a hot-bed of literature, if we can 
dignify it with such a name, so infinitely pe- 
nance-inflicting to read, that, upon slenderest 
suspicion of its effects, we believe the vanity- 
filled scribblers would instantly cease their 
dabours, and “in mercy spare.” The con- 
sequence, or rather one consequence of this— 
for it involves as much of a nation’s rise and 
progress as any other point in their national 

Liaerp—is to be seen in the numerous trans- 

dations with which we are now inundated. 

And this search after the real and the heart- 

speaking is not wholly without its reward. 

Germany, Denmark, and Sweden “lend us 

their aid.” As to the novel-writing in France, 

extraordinary and outrageous though it be, we 
must look upon it with patience, not expecting 
togather figs of thorns, but regard it as one of 
the numberless results of their fearful revo- 
lution; as an evil which must have its day, but, 
from its very violence, will soon exhaust the 

wer which now appears to be uncontrollable. 
he translator of the Heretic introduces his 

work to us by a sensible, clever preface, a 

pleasing presage of the sequel, from which we 

extract afew remarks concerning the literature 
of Russia as compared to that of other 

European nations :— 

“We have said that, in this hunt after new scenes 
and new characters, the novelist has penetrated into 
every country: there is one remarkable exception. 
While the literature of every land has been laid under 
contribution, its history ransacked, and its manners 
daguerreotyped, one nation has apparently almost al. 
‘together escaped; and this a nation by no means in- 
ftrior to many others in the wealth, either of recol- 
lections of past ages, or the peculiarities of social 
and political constitution. How happens it that 
Russia, an empire so gigantic in extent, and so im- 
portant a member of the great European family— 
that Russia, with her reminiscences of two centuries 
anda half of Tartar dominion, of her long and 
bloody struggles with the Ottoman and the Pole— 
Whose territories stretch almost from the arctic ice to 
theequator, and whose half Oriental diadem bears in- 
scribed upon it such names as Peter and Catharine— 
should have been passed over as incapable of supplying 
rich materials for fiction and romance? If the 
hundred nations which cover so vast a proportion of 
the globe, from the dwarfish hunter of the Yenisei to 

e tawny brigand of the Caucasus, could offer no 
peculiarities of manners, no wild superstitions to 
gratify our ever-craving curiosity, assuredly the 
ferce domination of the Golden Horde, the plain of 
Poltava, the grey Kreml of Mother Moscow, and the 
golden cupolas of Novgorod the Great, might be ex- 
Pected to afford something interesting. Itis, how- 
an no less singular than true, that with the litera- 
pe manners of Russiathe English public is still 

y unacquainted. Little has hitherto appeared 
the way of translation from the Russian, save a few 
rable scraps and extracts, the subjects as ill se- 
as the versions were feebly executed: some of 
indeed, were not made from the original 


The Heretic. 





language, but were manufactured from a wretched 
French réchauffée of an equally worthless German 
translation. It is obvious that the only mode by 
which we can hope to make the English public 
really well acquainted with their brethren of the 
North, is, to allow the latter to speak for them- 
selves. Of the immense number of travellers whom 
ennui or curiosity sends forth every year from our 
shores to visit foreign countries, a very small propor- 
tion visits Russia; and this, for obvious reasons, con- 
sists chiefly of the rich and noble classes of society. 
A man of fortune travelling en prince is not likely to 
take the trouble of acquiring a new and difficult lan- 
guage solely for the purpose of studying the manners 
and feelings of the peasantry—a language, too, which 
he can dispense with; as for him it is possible to 
travel from one extremity of the empire to the other 
without knowing a single word of it. Besides this, 
Russian is emphatically the language of the lower 
classes, between which and the higher ranks a barrier 
is fixed more insurmountable than one accustomed to 
the subdivisions of English society can conceive. The 
great distances traversed by such a traveller, gene- 
rally in a limited time, the prejudices and supersti- 
tions of the people, the habit, till of late years uni- 
versal, among the higher classes, of using the French 
language as a medium of communication with each 
other—all this tends to increase the difficulty of a fo- 
reigner’s attempt to make himself acquainted with 
the sentiments and character of the Russian people. 
The literature of this country has often been re- 
proached with its poverty, an accusation certainly 
true if a comparison be made between Russia and 
Western Europe, but considerably exaggerated. 
Comparatively poor it undeniably is; it contains, 
however, much, both prose and poetry, that would 
possess novelty and high interest to the British 
reader. The indulgent, nay flattering, reception met 
with by the translator in his first attempt to make his 
countrymen acquainted with the production of the 
Northern muse, has encouraged him to offer the pre- 
sent work in an English dress. He was induced to 
select this romance for several reasons: it is the 
work of an author to whom all the critics had judged 
the praise of a perfect acquaintance with the epoch 
which he has chosen for the scene of his drama. 
Russian critics, some of whom have reproached M. 
Lajétchnikoff with certain faults of style, and in par- 
ticular with innovations on orthography, have all 
united in conceding to him the merit of great histo- 
rical accuracy, not only as regards the events and 
characters of his story, but even in the less import- 
ant matters of costume, language, &c.’’ 


All the characters are drawn with truth and 
freedom, if not with overpowering energy. 
Ivan Vassilivitch, the reformer-king, the pas- 
sionate and bigoted man, struggling be- 
neath his chains of ignorance and barbarism 
to advance his country on the grand march of 
civilization, is the most prominent object in 
the story. His character is sketched with a 
masterly hand, and bears upon it the stamp of 
truth: we are inclined to think it the best 
portion of the novel. The heroine is unfor- 
tunately a failure. Where is the author who 
can portray a woman? Even the great Sir 
Walter only succeeded in one or two. What, 
then, can be expected from others who lay no 
claim to his varied excellence? The hero is 
natural, an all-important requisite — brave, 
manly, amiable, generous, and all a hero should 
be. Moreover, he is the child of destiny; and 
the wonderful circumstances attending his 
birth would alone secure our interest in his 
future fortunes. ‘“ Antony was a physician. 
The son of a baron a physician? Strange! 
Wonderful! How reconcile with his profes- 
sion the pride of the German nobility of that 
day? To judge what the baron must have 
felt, we must remember that at this period 
physicians were for the most part Jews, then 
regarded as outcasts of humanity, the Pariahs 
of society.” How, then, and wherefore did 
this come to pass ?— 

“‘ They were laying the foundations of a temple at 
Rome. . . . That this was a memorable day may 
be judged, when I say that they were laying the foun- 
dations of St. Peter’s. On this day was fixed the 
corner-stone, the embryo of that wondrous structure ; 
but half a century was yet to elapse before the genius 
of Bramante was to complete it. From all directions 
were crowding Italians and foreigners ; many out of 
curiosity to witness the magnificent spectacle, somefrom 
duty, others from the love for art, or religious feeling. 
The ceremony fully corresponded with the grandeur 
of its object ; the Pope (Nicholas V. the founder of 
the Vatican library) had not spared his treasures; a 
crowd of cardinals, dukes, princes, the successor of 


dottiéri, glittering with arms, pennons, oriflammes : 
flowers, gold, chanting—all this enveloped in steam- 
ing incense, as if it marched in clouds, presented a 
wondrous spectacle. But who could have imagined 
that a mere trifle had nearly destroyed the grandeur 
of this procession ! 

‘“‘ Into the crowd of distinguished foreigners, who 
surpassed each other in dress and stateliness, follow- 
ing the Pope’s train at a short distance, had insi- 
nuated itself a little deformed figure of an Italian, 
habited in a modest cloak. This had the effect of a 
spot of dirt on the marble of a sculptor, a beggarly 
patch on a velvet toga, the jarring of a broken string 
in the midst of an harmonious concert. It seemed 
as if the abortion had mingled with that brilliant 
throng on purpose to revenge upon it his own defor- 
mity. The splendid young men around him began 
to whisper among themselves, and to cast sidelong 
glances at him, and, by degrees, to jostle him. The 
dwarf went on in silence. Then they began to in- 
quire who was this insolent unknown, who had dared 
to spoil the cortége so carefully prepared ; and they 
learned that he was a physician of Padua. ‘ A leech! 
certes, a grand personage ! Some Jew!’ 
At this moment divers pretty faces looked out of a 
window ; one laughed archly, and another seemed to 
point with her finger at the trainof young men. . . 
Was this to be endured? The sidelong glances and 
grimaces began again; a cross fire of mockery was 
poured forth ; some trode on the dwarf's toes, others 
shouldered him: he, as though he was deaf, blind, 
or senseless, continued to advance. ‘ He stinks of 
carrion !’ said one: ‘ Of barber's soap!’ cried ano- 
ther. ‘ I'll shave him with my double-edged razor !’ 
added a third, menacing him with his sabre. ‘ Metal 
is too good for such rascaille!’ said a stately young 
German who was next to the Italian ; ‘ the baton is 
good enough for him!’ Then the figure clapped 
its little hand to its side as if to find a dagger, 
but it had no arms: from its tiny mouth burst forth 
the word ‘ knecht!’ probably because some of the 
German mercenaries were called lanzknechts. O, you 
should have seen what an effect this word pro- 
duced on the young Teuton! A crimson flush 
mounted to his face, his lips quivered; with a vigo- 
rous hand he seized the little man by the collar, 
lifted him into the air, and hurled him out of the 
line of procession, This was done so rapidly, that 
nothing could be seen but arms and legs struggling 
for two or three instants in the air. Nought was 
heard but a whizz, then a fall on the pavement, and 
then — neither sigh nor motion. ‘ Well done, 
Baron!’ cried the athlete’s companions, closing up 
the ranks, and laughing inaudibly as though nothing 
had happened. The unfortunate wretch who had 
been thrown to the dust with such gigantic force, 
was the Paduan doctor, Antonio Fioraventi. In that 
diminutive frame was manifested the highest intellect. 
All spoke of his learning, of the miracles which he 
had performed on the sick, of the goodness of his 
heart, of the disinterestedness of his character. But 
they knew not the greatness of his soul ; for he never 
had been obliged to struggle with destiny or man. 
Till then his life had been one uninterrupted success ; 
learning, wealth, glory—all had been given to him, 
as though in compensation for the injustice of nature ; 
and all this was concealed under the vei of an almost 
feminine modesty. On seeing him for the first time, 
it was almost impossible to avoid laughiog at his 
diminutive, distorted figure; but at every a 
interview he seemed to grow imperceptibly taller an 
less ugly in your eyes, so attractive were his intel- 
lect and his heart. Travelling in search of opportue 
nity to exercise his humanity and science, he had 
only just arrived in Rome, and at his first step, as it 
were, across the threshold of the Eternal City, he 
made a most unhappy stumble. At the time of the 
procession, an indistinct but overwhelming impulse 
had carried him, without the sanction of his will, 
into the circle of the brilliant foreigners : how severely 
was he punished for his absence of mind ! 

‘6 When he came to himself all was still and empty 
around him—only dark phantoms appeared to dance 
before his eyes; and among them the young German 
seemed to be trampling on him: his head was so 
heavy, his thoughts so confused, that he could hardly 
understand where he was. Re-assembling his ideas, 
he crawled to his lodging ; but the image of his oppo- 
nent followed him all the way. From this moment, 
that image never quitted Antonio Fioraventi; had he 
been a painter, he could at once have put him on 
canvas ; he could have pointed him out among crowds 
of people; he would have known him at the end of a 
thousand years. 

‘* He passed some weeks in a violent fever: in his 
delirium he saw nothing but the German; at his re- 
covery, the first object his mind could recall was the 
hated German. With returning strength grew the 
desire for revenge; his endowment, science, his 
wealth, his connexions, his life—he would have sa~ 
crificed all to this feeling. A thousand means, @ 
thousand plans were thought of, by which to avenge 
his humiliation. Could those thougbts have been 
fulfilled, from them would have arisen a giant reach- 
ing the sky. Antonio began to cherish his life, as 
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make ready for the battle. To revenge—and then to 


throw his soul into the talons of the fiend, if it were} cup with the sacraments, and reverently bent his 
not granted him to prostrate it before the Throne of | boary head 


God |” 

Years passed, and the burning desire of re- 
venge seemed quenched by the unsuccessful 
efforts to satiate itself. The Paduan doctor 
has reached the very summit of fame; he 
travels to Augsburg:—“ Here a report was 
soon spread abroad that he could recall the 
dying to life, could raise them from the dead.” 

e is called in to attend the lady of the Baron 
Ehbrenstein, who is dying in her confinement. 


** The sun brightly illuminated the staircase—every 
object was distinctly seen: the first movement of the 
baron—the proud, the haughty kinsman of a king— 
was to throw himself at the feet of the Italian, and 
to implore him to save his wife. Gold, lands, ho- 
nours—all were promised to him if he would save her 
who was dearer than life itself. 

** Antonio glanced at the master of the house. .. . 

* Great God! Merciful powers! ’Twas he, that 
terrible, that hated German, who had insulted him 
so cruelly at Rome. It was impossible to mistake. 
The man whom he had been tracking so many 
years—whose blood he had so thirsted for—for ven- 
geance on whom he would have sold himself to Satan 
—that man was at his feet, in his power. Fioraventi 
laughed within his soul a laugh of hell: the man 
who had heard that laugh would have felt his hair 
bristle up. His hands shook, his lips quivered, his 
knees sank under him; but he struggled to be calm, 
and said, with a Satanic smile——‘ Well, we will 
see !? 

‘‘ In these words a whole eternity was condensed. 

** The baron did not recognize him: how could he, 
in the midst of such agonizing despair, remember, 
or form a clear idea of any thing! He saw io him 
only the preserver of his wife—his guardian angel ; 
and he was ready to bear him in his arms to the cham- 
ber of the sufferer. : 

‘“¢ Haste, in the name of God, haste!’ cried 
Ehrenstein, in a tone that would have touched a 
tiger. 
‘¢ «Well, we will see!’ sternly replied Fioraventi, 
and at this moment the genius of revenge illumined, 
as with a flickering lightning flash, the dark abysses 
of his soul, and traced out what he was to do. 

** They proceed : they enter the sufferer’s chamber. 
A half light, cautiously admitted, allowed the phy- 
sician to distinguish her features, and to perform his 
duties. How beautiful she was, in spite of her 
sufferings! His foe was happy in her! so much the 
better! Still more deep and vast would be his ven- 
geamce! . .. . 

‘* ¢ God be thanked—the priest !’ said the baroness 
in a dying voice. 

** © No, my love! it is not the priest,’ softly whis- 
pered Ebrenstein consolingly : ‘ do not despair; this 
is a famous physician who will save you. 3 et 
My presentiment will not deceiveme. . . . Ibe- 
lieve firmly ; and do thou, dearest, believe also.’ 

“* « Ah, learned physician! save me!’ faintly ut- 
tered the dying lady. 

“A minute—two—three—five—of deep, gravelike 
silence! they were counted on the husband’s heart 
by the icy fingers of death. At: length Fioravento 
went upto him. 
ie: ee 

‘* And the physician stopped. 

‘*Ehrenstein devoured him with hungry eyes and 
ears. His mouth was open, but he uttered no sound. 
“Saye to say ‘ life’ or ‘ death.’ 

ee avis 


“* And the physician again stopped. The baron’s 
face became convulsed. 

“* «She shall be saved. I answer for it with my 
life,’ said Fioraventi firmly—and the baron looked 
like some statue about to descend from its pedestal. 
Ehrenstein was irradiated with life: in silence he took 
Antonio’s hand, in order to press it to his lips. The 
physician drew it back. 

‘* “She shall be saved, and your child also,’ he 
whispered; ‘but with a condition on my part.’ 


‘¢ «Whatever you can wish,’ replied the baron. 

** « Think not that my request will be easy for you.’ 

* *T will refuse nothing. Demand my lands, my 
life, if you will.’ 

***T am an Italian,’ said the physician; ‘ I trust 
not to words . . . . The matter affects my 
welfare I must have an eath.’ 

‘I swear.’ 

‘* * Stop! I sawa priest there’ 

“¢¢T understand: you desire . 
They went inte the next chamber. 

** There stood an old man—a servant of God— 
holding the sacred elements: he was preparing to 
separate the earthly from the earth, and to give it 
wings to heaven. —‘ Holy father,’ said the baron 
solemly, ‘ be a mediator between me and the living 
God, whom now I call on to witness my oath.’ 


° Let us go!’ 


moved by the deep voice of the baron, raised the 


+ * Now, repeat after me,’ interrupted Fioraventi 
in a trembling voice, as though awe-struck by the 
sanctity of the solemn rite; ‘ but remember that 
twenty minutes, and no more, remain for me to save 
your wife: let them pass; and then blame yourself.’ 
Ebrenstein continued in the same deep, soul-felt tone, 
but so as not to be heard in his wife’s chamber— 
‘If my Amalia is saved, I swear by Almighty God, 
and by the most holy body of his only-begotten Son ; 
may I perish in the agonies of hell, and may all my 
house perish even as a worm, when I depart from 
my oath.’ Then he turned his eyes on the physi- 
cian, awaiting his dictation. The physician con- 
tinued firmly :—‘ If a son is born to me, the first- 
born’ . . « « 

‘©The baron repeated :—‘ If a son is born to me, 
the first-born ’ ee 
‘©¢ In a year to give up him, my son, to the Pa- 
duan doctor, Antonio Fioraventi’ . .. . 

‘© The baron stopped. . . . A fountain of fire 
rushed to his heart . . . . He gazed at the tempter 
with all the power of hismemory. . . . That 
glance recalled the adventure in Rome. . . . he 
recognized his opponent, and guessed his sentence. 

‘¢ © Speak, my lord baron: of the twenty minutes 
some are already gone’. . . . 

‘¢ Ehrenstein continued with quivering lips :—‘ In 
a year to give up him, my son, to the Paduan doctor, 
Antonio Fioraventi: the same whom I, about five 
years ago, insulted without reason, and whom I now, 
before Jesus Christ, who pardoned the sins even of 
the thief, humbly implore to pardon me.’ 

‘¢¢ Pardon? . . . hal. . . No, proud baron! 
there is no mercy for younow!. . Five years 
have I waited for this moment . - Say:— I 
swear, and I repeat my oath; to give up my first- 
born, when he is a year old, to the leech Fioraventi, 
that he may bring him up to be a physician: where- 
fore I endow Master Fioraventi with the authority of 
a father ; and that I will in no way interfere with his 
education, or in any thing else concerning him. If a 
daughter is born to me, to give her in marriage to the 
leech . . he alone, Fioraventi, is to have the 
right to absolve me from this oath.” ’ 

‘““*No! I will not utterthat’. . . . 

‘¢ ¢ Save me, I die!’ was heard from the adjoining 
chamber. It was the faint voice of the Baroness 
Ehrenstein. 

‘¢ And the baron, without delay, repeated all Fio- 
raventi’s words, one after the other, in a funereal 
voice, as if he was reading his own death-doom: a 
cold sweat streamed from his forehead. When he 
had concluded, he sank senseless into a chair, sup- 
ported by his faithful attendant Yan and the priest, 
who had been for some time the agitated witnesses of 
this dreadful scene. Both hastened to render him 
assistance. 

‘¢Tn the mean time Fioraventi rushed into the bed- 
chamber. After some minutes, Ehrenstein opened 
his eyes, and the first sound he heard was the cry of 
an infant. 

‘* All was forgotten. 

‘‘ He went cautiously] to the door of the bed- 
chamber, and applied his ear to it; the lying-in wo- 
man was talking in a low voice . . She was 
thanking the physician. 

‘* The leech returned, and said :—‘ My lord baron, 
I congratulate you on a son.’ ” 


It is thus that, predestined to degradation, 
as it was then deemed, the young Antony is 
given up to the care of his father’s deadly foe, 
and accompanies an embassy into Russia, 
where his further adventures and untimely 
end form the subject of three goodly volumes. 
The intricacy of events precludes the possi- 
bility of any analysis of the story: our extracts 
have already been long; but all who feel dis- 
posed to take up the book will amply reap the 
reward of their time. The interest is hardl 
maintained with perfect equality throughout, 
but the power of the closing scenes atones 
for any deficiency which may here and there 
be felt; and judging from this specimen of a 
celebrated Russian author, we shall gladly 
welcome any other which may find its way to 
our island of uninteresting novelists. 








‘Coningsby ; or, the New Generation. A Novel. 
By Bensamin D’Isragui. 3 vols, Lon- 
don, 1844, 


Tuts is certainly a remarkable book, and 
cannot fail to. be read with eager curiosity, not 
only for its many portraitures from the life, 
laudatory and satirical, but for that it is a 


purposes of the notable band of enthusian; 
es no e of ai 
cts, who form whet hay been eal 
ounG ENGLAND clique in the House of 
Commons. Moreover, Mr. D’Israztt, wh, 
aspires to the leadership of this party, if it d¢. 
serve the name, has performed his task wit} 
very great ability, and there will be founj 
scattered over these pages, amid their many 
follies, frivolities, affectations, and rhapsodies 
bright flashes of genius, and often profoun( 
reflections which bear undoubted testimony to 
the presence of abilities of a high class, anj 
almost tempt us to forgive the unsoundness of 
judgment that could mingle so much that jg 
offensive with so much that is pleasing. 

The first characteristic that strikes the 
reader, and from which he can never escape for 
a dozen pages together, is the extravagant affec. 
tation of the writer; the second, his intense 
egotism. It is evident that Benjamin D’[sraelj 
believes himself to be the Atlas, on whose 
shoulders rests the weight of the world; that 
he is born to regenerate society, in the Young 
ENGLAND sense of that phrase—-that is, to re. 
store it to the condition of some centuries 
since, when their Elysium, a pure monarchy 
and despot church, spread peace and plenty over 
the land, the former keeping the bodies, the 
latter the minds, of men in submissive slavery, 
The people then danced in fetters, it is true, 
but, says YounG ENGLAND, still they danced, 
Now they groan in freedom; and adopting the 
fallacy that the post hoe is the propter hoc, 
the conclusion is forthwith drawn that freedom 
is the cause of distress, and that to restore the 
chains is to bring back the circumstances 
which then made those chains endurable. 

Such is the philosophy indirectly sought to 
be conveyed by Coningsby ; but how the end 
is to be obtained, even if it be desirable, the 
coxcombical author has not deigned to inform 
us. The how and the when are matters which 
he leaves involved in profoundest. mystery: 
but the time, he asserts, is nigh at hand, and 
the man!—Why there he is,—with curled 
locks, sweetly scented, clothed in fashion’s 
most perfect style, the sublime of dandyism,— 
Benjamin D’ Israeli ! —A sort of man, verily, to 
be a prophet, a hero, a leader of the people, 
a revolutionizer of society! This is your New 
Generation ! 

But as we have said, spite of all this, Co- 
ningsby is a remarkably clever novel, and 
deeply interesting, for it deals with men and 
things about us with a rare freedom. Its 
main purpose is to deride the modern doc- 
trines of Conservatism, and to expose the hol- 
lowness and artifices of those by whom it is 
professed. Mr. D’Israeli deems it to be only 
liberalism in disguise, and, therefore, worse 
than avowed Liberalism, which he calls respect- 
ability, because it is honest, while Conservatism, 
he says, has not even the respectability of 
honesty. He is for dropping altogether the 
new name and the principles, and going back 
to plain and undisguised Toryism in title and 
practice; and to aid his argument, he intro- 
duces characters into his novel which, under 
the thinnest disguises, are palpably sketches 
from the life, done with a hand that can wield 


Y | the polished weapons of wit and sarcasm with 


a power possessed by few writers of our 
time. 

Ihe plot is, of course, a secondary matter 
altogether. The very flimsiest string was suf- 
ficient to enable him to link together his real- 
life personages. We shall not, therefore, at- 
tempt an abstract of it, but limit our extracts 
to some of the most racy passages, having 4 
distinct interest of their own, and conveying 
the best notion of the style and powers of the 
writer. Of course, every person will read the 
volumes as soon as he can procure them. 
Meanwhile, the following will serve to tickle, 
not to stay, the appetite. 

There is no mistaking the author’s ori nal 
in the magnificent coxcomb Sidonia. it 8 








“The priest, not understanding wherefore, but 


bold attempt to describe the principles and 


manifestly a portrait of himself. Here it is. 
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BENJAMIN D'ISRAELI, PAINTED BY HIMSELF. 


« Coningsby had never met or read of any one like 
this chance companion. His sentences were so short, 
his language so racy, his voice rang so clear, his elo- 
cution was SO complete. On all subjects his mind 
seemed to be so instructed and his opinions formed. 
He flung out a result in a few words ; he solved with 
a phrase some deep problem that men muse over for 
years. He said many things that were strange, yet 
they immediately appeared to be true. Then, with- 
out the slightest air of pretension or parade, he 
seemed to know everybody as well as everything. 
Monarchs, statesmen, authors, adventurers of all 
descriptions, and of all climes—if their pames oc- 
a in their conversation, he described them in an 
epigrammatic sentence, or revealed their precise posi- 
tion, character, calibre, by a curt dramatictrait. All 
this, too, without any excitement of manner ; on the 
contrary, with repose amounting almost to noncha- 
lance. If his address had a fault in it, it was rather 
a deficiency of earnestness. A slight spirit of 
mockery played over his speech, even when you 
deemed him most serious ; you were startled by his 
sudden transitions from profound thought to poignant 
sarcasm. A very singular freedom from passion and 
prejudice on every topic on which they treated might 
be some compensation for this want of earnestness ; 
perhaps was its consequence. Certainly it was diffi- 
cult to ascertain his precise opinions on many sub- 
jects, though his manner was frank even to abandon- 
ment. And yet throughout his whole conversation, 
not a stroke of egotism, not a word, not a circum- 
stance, escaped him by which you could judge of his 
position or purposes in life. As little did he seem to 
care to discover those of his companion. He did not 
by any means monopolize the conversation. Far 
from it; he continually asked questions, and while he 
received answers, or had engaged his fellow-traveller 
in any exposition of his opinions or feelings, he lis- 
tened with a serious and fixed attention, looking Con- 
ingsby in the face with a steadfast glance. 

“¢T perceive,’ said Coningsby, pursuing a train of 
thought which the other had indicated, ‘that you 
have great confidence in the influence of individual 
character. I have also some confused persuasions of 
that kind. But it is not the spirit of the age.’ 

“¢The age does not believe in great men, because 
it does not possess any,’ replied the stranger. ‘The 
spirit of the age is the very thing that a great man 
changes. 


“But does he not rather avail himself of it ?’ in- | followed their Master.’”’ 


quired Coningsby. 

‘** Parvenus do,’ rejoined his companion, ‘ but not 
prophets, great legislators, great conquerors. They 
destroy and they create.’ 

“But are these times for great legislators and 
great conquerors ?’ urged Coningsby. 

“*When were they more wanted?’ asked the 
stranger. ‘From the throne to the hovel all call for 
a guide. You give monarchs constitutions to teach 
them sovereignty, and nations Sunday-schools to in- 
spire them with faith.’ 

_ “*But what is an individual,’ exclaimed Con- 
ingsby, ‘against a vast public opinion?’ 

_“* Divine,’ said the stranger. ‘God made manin 
his own image ; but the public is made by newspapers, 
members of Parliament, excise officers, poor-law 
guardians. Would Philip have succeeded, if Epami- 
nondas had not been slain? And if Philip had not 
succeeded? Would Prussia have existed if Frederick 
had not been born? And if Frederick had not been 
born? What would have been the fate of the Stuarts 
if Prince Henry had not died, and Charles I. as was 
intended, had been Archbishop of Canterbury’’ 

“*But when men are young, they want experi- 
ence,’ said Coningsby,’ and when they have gained 
experience, they want energy.’ 

“*Great men néver want experience,’ said the 
stranger. 

“‘* But everybody says that experience —’ 

“Ts the best thing in the world—a treasure for 
you, for me, for millions. But for a creative mind, 
less than nothing. Almost everything that is great 
has been done by youth.’ ”” 


Coningsby is enthusiastic in praise of youth, | 

y whom he asserts that all great things are ac- 
complished. The conversation continues, 
Coningsby having remarked that “the history 
of heroes is the history of youth.” Where- 
upon Sidonia feels his heart glow within him : 


: : Ah! I should like to be a great man.’ 

““*The stranger threw at him a scrutinizing glance. 
His countenance was serious. He said in a voice of 
almost solemn melody: 

“*Nurture your mind with great thoughts. To 
believe that the heroic makes heroes.’ 

You seem to me a hero,’ said Coningsby, in a 

on of real feeling, which, half ashamed of his emo- 
on, he tried to turn into playfulness. 

I am, and must ever be,’ said the stranger, ‘ but 

a dreamer of dreams.’ Then going towards the win- 


ae = forward to my ride with delight. You 


*“*No; I go on to Nottingham, where I shall 


‘* * And T in the opposite direction,’ 
pa he ordered his horses. 

‘ T long to see your mare again,’ said Coni . 
‘ She seemed to m thar beautiful.’ estes 

‘* * She is not only of pure race,’ said the stranger, 
‘but of the highest and rarest breed of Arabia. Her 
name is ‘ the Daughter of the Star.’ She is a foal of 
that famous mare which belonged to the Prince of 
Wahabees ; and to possess which, I believe, was one 
of the principal causes of war between that tribe and 
the Egyptians. The Pacha of Egypt gave her tome, 
and I would not change her for her statue in pure 
gold, even carved by Lysippus. Come round to the 
stable and see her.’ 

‘They went out together. It was a soft sunny 
afternton ; the air fresh from the rain, but mild and 
exhilarating. 

‘‘ Ti: groom brought forth the mare. ‘ The Daugh- 
ter of\the Star’ stood before Coningsby with her 
sinewy shape of matchless symmetry; her burnished 
skin, black mane, legs like those of an antelope, her 
little ears, dark speaking eye, and tail worthy of a 
pacha. And who was her master, and whither was she 
about to take him? 

‘*Coningsby was so naturally well-bred, that we 
may be sure it was not curiosity ; no, it was a finer 
feeling that made him hesitate and think a little, and 
then say: 

‘**T am sorry to part.’ 

‘**T also,’ said the stranger. 
separation.’ 

‘** T hope we may meet again,’ said Coningsby. 

“«¢Tf our acquaintance be worth preserving,’ said 
the stranger, ‘ you may be sure it will not be lost.’ 

‘*¢ But mine is not worth preserving,’ said Co- 
ningsby earnestly. ‘It is yours that is the trea- 
sure. You teach me things of which I have long 
mused.’ 

‘‘The stranger took the bridle of the ‘ Daughter of 
the Star,’ and, turning round with a faint smile, ex- 
tended his hand to his companion. : 

‘*¢ Your mind at least is nurtured with great 
thoughts,’ said Coningsby, ‘ your actions should be 
heroic.’ 

‘* « Action is not for me,’ said the stranger ; ‘J am 
of that faith that the Apostles professed before they 


And he rang 


‘ But life is constant 


Hereis a portrait which all will recognize :— 


RIGBY. 

‘¢ Mr. Rigby was a member for one of Lord Mon- 
mouth’s boroughs. He was the manager of Lord 
Monmouth’s Parliamentaryinfluence, and the auditor 
of his vast estates. He was more: he was Lord 
Monmouth’s companion when in England, bis corre- 
spondent when abroad—hardly his counsellor, for 
Lord Monmouth never required advice ; but Mr. 
Rigby could instruct him in matters of detail, which 
Mr. Rigby made amusing. Rigby was not a pro- 
fessional man ; indeed, his origin, education, early 
pursuits, and studies, were equally obscure; but he 
had contrived in good time tosqueeze himself into'Par- 
liament by means whichnoone could ever comprehend, 
and then set up to be a perfect man of business. The 
world took him at his word, for he was bold, acute, 
and voluble ; with no thought, but a good deal of de- 
sultory information ; and though destitute of all ima- 
gination and noble sentiment, was blessed witha vigo- 
rous, mendacious faney, fruitful in small expedients, 
and never happier than when devising shifts for great 
men’s scrapes. . : 

‘« They say that all of us have one chance in this 
life, and so it was with Rigby. After a struggle of 
many years, after a long series of the usual alterna- 
tives of small successes and small failures, after a few 
cleverish speeches, and a good many cleverish pam- 
phlets,with a considerablereputation, indeed, for pas- 
quinades, most of which he never wrote, and articles in 
reviews to which it was whispered he had contributed, 
Rigby, who had already intrigued himself into a sub- 
ordinate office, met with Lord Monmouth. 

‘‘ He was just the animal that Lord Monmouth 
wanted ; for Lord Monmouth always looked upon 
human nature with the callous eye of a jockey. He 
surveyed Rigby, and he determined to buy him ; he 
bought him, with his clear head, his indefatigable in- 
dustry, his audacious tongue, and his ready and un- 
scrupulous pen; with all his dates, all his lam- 
poons ; all his private memoirs, and all bis political 
intrigues. It was a good purchase. Rigby becamea 
great personage, and Lord Monmouth’s man.” 


It is strange to review from a member of the 
Conservative party such a description as 
this of— 


CONSERVATISM SKETCHED BY A TORY. — 

“ ¢ By Jove!’ said the panting Buckhurst, throwing 
himself on the sofa, ‘it was well done; never was 
any thing better done. An immense triumph! The 
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ask me what the Conservative cause was, I am sure I 
should not know what to say.’ 

“* Why its the cause of our glorious institutions,’ 
said Coningsby. ‘A crown robbed of its preroga- 
tives; a church controlled by a commission, and an 
aristocracy that does not lead.’ 

*** Under whose genial influence, the order of the 
peasantry, ‘a country’s pride,’ has vanished from the 
face of the land,’ said Henry Sydney, ‘and is 
succeeded by a race of serfs, who are called labourers, 
and who burn ricks.’ 

““* Under which,’ continued Coningsby, ‘the 
Crown has become a cipher, the church a sect, the 
nobility drones ; and the people drudges.’ 

“** It is the great constitutional cause,’ said Lord 
Vere, ‘that refuses everything to opposition ; yields 
everything to agitation : conservative in Parliament, 
destructive out of doors ; that has no objection to 
any change, provided only it be effected by unauthor- 
ized means.’ 

““*The first public association of men,’ said 
Coningsby, ‘who have worked for and avowed, 
withont enunciating a single principle.’ 

“* And who have established political infidelity 
throughout the land,’ said Lord Henry. 

*** By Jove! said Buckhurst, ‘ what infernal fools 
we have made ourselves this last week !’’’ 


But there are better things than these. Itis 
known that Mr. D’Israeli is of Jewish ex- 
traction. Although no longer of the Jewish 
creed, he labours hard to shew that from the 
Jews we derive all that is good in statesman- 
ship, in arts, in arms :— 


INFLUENCE OF THE JEWISH RACE. 

‘** The fact is you cannot destroy a pure race of 
the Caucasian organization. It is a physiological 
fact ; a simple law of nature, which has baffled 
Egyptian and Assyrian Kings, Roman Emperors, and 
Christian Inquisitors. No penal laws, no physical 
tortures, can effect that a superior race should be 
absorbed in an inferior, or be destroyed by it. The 
mixed persecuting races disappear, the pure persecuted 
race remains. And, at this moment, in spite of cen- 
turies, of tens of centuries, of degradation, the 
Jewish mind exercises a vast influence on the affairs 
of Europe. I speak not of their laws, which you 
still obey: of their literature, with which your minds 
are saturated ; but of the living Hebrew intellect. 

‘© ¢ You never observe a great intellectual move- 
ment in Europe in which the Jews do not greatly 
participate. The first Jesuits were Jews: that mys- 
terious Russian diplomacy which so alarms Western 
Europe, is organized ani principally carried on by 
Jews ; that mighty revolution which is at this moment 
preparing in Germany, and which will be in fact a 
second and greater Reformation, and of which so 
little is as yet known in England, is entirely develop- 
ing itself under the auspices of Jews, who almost 
monopolize the professorial chairs of Germany. 
Neander, the founder of spiritual Christianity, and 
who is regius professor of divinity in the University 
of Berlin, isa Jew. Benary, equally famous, and in 
the same university, isa Jew. Webl, the Arabic pro- 
fessor of Heidelberg, isa Jew. Years ago, when I 
was in Palestine, I met a German student who was 
accumulating materials for the History of Christianity, 
and studying the genius of the place ; a modest and 
learned man. It was Wehl; then unknown, since 
become the first Arabic scholar of the day, and the 
author of the life of Mahomet. But for the German 
professors of this race, their name is Legion. I think 
there are more than ten in Berlin alone.’ ”’ 

And so with music :— 

‘¢¢ Great poets require a public; we have been con- 
tent with the immortal melodies that we sung more 
than two thousand years ago by the waters of Baby- 
lon and wept. They record our triumphs; they solace 
our affliction. Great orators are the creatures of 
popular assemblies ; we were permitted only by stealth 
to meet even in our temples. And as for great 
writers, the catalogue is not blank. What are all the 
school-men, Aquinas himself, to Maimonides? and as 
for modern philosophy, all springs from Spinoza. 

‘¢¢ But the passionate and creative genius that is the 
nearest link to divinity, aud which no human tyranny 
can destroy, though it can divert it--that should have 
stirred the heart of nations by its inspired sympathy, 
or governed senates by its burning eloquence—has 
found a medium for its expression, to which, in spite 
of your prejudices and your evil passions, you have 
been obliged to bow. The ear, the voice, the fancy, 
teeming with combinations, the imaginations fervent 
with picture and emotion, that came from Caucasus, 
and which we have preserved unpolluted, have en- 
dowed us with almost the exclusive privilege of 
Music, that science of harmonious sounds which the 
ancients recognized as most divine, and deified in the 
person of their most beautiful creation. I speak not 
of the past, though were I to enter into the history of 
the lords of melody, you will find it the annals of 
Hebrew genius. But at this moment even, musical 
Europe is ours. There is not a company of singers— 








> and changing into a familiar tone, as if to divert 
© conversation, he added, ‘ What a delicious after- 


greatest triumph the Conservative cause has had. 
And yet,’ he added, laughing, ‘ if any fellow were to 


not an orchestra in a single capital—that are not 
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crowded with our children under the feigned name 
which they adopt to conciliate the dark aversion which 
your posterity will some day disclaim with shame and 
disgust. Almost every great composer, skilled mu- 
sician, almost every voice that ravishes you with its 
transporting strains, spring from our tribes. The 
catalogue is too vast to enumerate—too illustrious to 
dwell for a moment on secondary names, however 
eminent. Enough for us that the three great creative 
minds to whose exquisite inventions all nations at 
this moment yield—Rossini, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn 
—are of Hebrew race: and little do your men of 
fashion, your ‘ muscadins’ of Paris, and your dandies 
of London, as they thrill into raptures at the notes 
of a Pasta or a Grisi, little do they suspect that they 
are offering their homage to the sweet singers of 
Israel!’ 

But enough. Here is certainly an original 
book, and as such we hail it with a pleasure 
which only reviewers can feel whose duty it is 
to inspect, day by day, the thousand times in- 
vented common-places which comprise the 
larger portion of the literature of this imita- 
tive era. 








POETRY. 5 


English Songs and other small Poems. By 
Barry Cornwarti. A _ new Edition. 
London, 1844. E. Moxon. 

A Sone is a sentiment expressed in metre to 

be uttered in music. The Ballad is a narrative 

composed in the like form for the like purpose. 

The former is the language of emotion ; the 
latter of memory coloured by imagination. They 
best perception of what a song should be, of 
the peculiarities that distinguish it from other 
poems, and the qualities essential to its com- 
pleteness, will be obtained by a survey of the 
eircumstances in which it is produced, or in 
which, by the dramatic license indispensable to 
the enjoyment of every branch of imaginative 
literature, it is supposed to be produced. 

The notion of the origin of a genuine song 
is this. The singer feels a strong emotion of 
love, or grief, or hatred, or jealousy, or despair, 
or any other sentiment or passion. The na- 
tural language of passion is poetry: he breathes 
that poetry in music, and behold aSone! The 
Song writer is only a sort of dramatist, who, 
by the power of his art, places himself in fancy 
in the position of the Song-maker, and feigning 
the circumstances that excite the emotion, feels 
as he feels, then from his mind come 

—— “Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers,’’ 

and there again we have a song composed as a 

work of art. 

Such being the origin of a song, what are 
its characteristics? Unity of thought; sim- 
plicity of expression. The sentiment it eme 

odies should be one, though it may be law- 
fully produced in a variety of shapes or 
expanded into a multitude of words. Dilu- 
tion, so objectionable in every other kind of 
composition, is always permissible, often pro- 
fitable, in this. “I love, I hate, I am sad, 
glad, or despairing,” which he would be the 
best writer who should tell in so many words 
in narrative, may be told in song by whatever 
roundabout process the fertile fancy of the 
composer may suggest. 

It would appear from this that song-writing 
must be the easiest of all poetical exercises ; 
yet is it a fact, that good songs are the rarest 
productions of the muse of England. From 
the era of Shakespeare and his contemporaries, 
when the song was understood, and, in the 
hands of the dramatists, flourished luxuriantly, 
downward to our own day, there is scarcely to be 
found a score of genuine English songs. Mul- 
titudes of metrical compositions there are, 
bearing the name; but so wanting the spirit 
of song that they have never gone into the 
popular heart, and become a portion of na- 
— literature, as a true song will be sure 
to do. 

To Barry Cornwatt, alias Mr. Proctor, 
are we indebted for a revival of the spirit of 
the English song, very nearly as it flourished 
in “the days of good Queen Bess.” In his 


pages the past seems to live again, and we can 
scarcely believe, as we read, that it is a con- 
temporary who thus moves us by the stirring 
language and animated thought we had de- 
spaired again to hear. In the introduction to 
this elegant collected edition of his lyrics, he 
explains his theory of song-writing, of which 
his successful practice proves the accuracy. 
His commentary on the state of lyrical poetry 
among us is interesting and instructive. 


‘¢ England is singularly barren of Song-writers. 
There is no English writer of any rank, in my recol- 
lection, whose songs form the distinguishing fea- 
ture of his poetry. The little lyrics which are scat- 
tered, like stars, over the surface of our old dramas, 
are sometimes minute, trifling, and undefined in their 
object ; but they are often eminently fine ; in fact, 
the finest things of the kind which our language pos- 
sesses. There is more inspiration, more air and ly- 
rical quality about them, than in songs of ten times 
their pretensions. And this, perhaps, arises from the 
dramatic faculty of the writers, who, being accus- 
tomed, in other things, to shape their verse so as to 
suit the characters and different purposes of the 
drama, naturally extend this care to the fashion of the 
songs themselves. In cases where a writer speaks in 
his own person, he expends all his egotism upon his 
lyrics, and requires that a critic should be near to 
curtail his misdeeds. When he writes as a dramatist, 
he is, or ought to be, the critic himself. He is not, 
so to speak, at all implicated in what is going forward 
in the poem; but deals out the dialogue, like an in- 
different bystander, seeking only to adjust it to the 
necessities of the actors. He is above the struggle 
and turmoil of the battle below, and 


* Sees, as from a tower, the end of all.’ 


It is, in fact, this power of forgetting himself, and of 
imagining and fashioning characters different from 
his own, which constitutes the dramatic quality. A 
man who can set aside his own idiosyncrasy is half a 
dramatist. 

‘¢ It may be thought paradoxical to assert that the 
songs which occur in dramas are more natural than 
those which proceed from the author in person; yet 
such is generally the case. If, indeed, a poet wrote 
purely and seasonably only—that is to say, if his 
poetry sprung always from the passion or humour of 
the moment—tke fact might be otherwise. But it 
may easily be seen that many rhymes are produced 
out of season, and are often nothing more than the 
result of ingenuity taxed to the uttermost; or other- 
wise, are simply the indiscretions of ‘ gentlemen at 
ease,’ who have nothing, or nothing better, to do. 
Now, poetry is not to be thus constrained, nor is it 
ever the offspring of ennui or languor. It demands 
not only the ‘faculty divine’ (so called), but also 
that it should be left to its own impulses. The intel- 
lectual faculties are, in no one, always in a state of 
tension, or capable of projecting those thoughts which, 
in happier moments, are cast forth with perfect ease ; 
and which, when thrown out by the Imagination or 
the Fancy. constitute the charm, and, indeed, form the 
essence of poetry. 

‘* Much of what I have said applies to verse in 
general; but it applies more especially to songs and 
small pieces of verse—those nug@ canore—which, at 
the time that they plead their ‘want of pretension,’ 
take due care, but too often, to justify their professed 
defects. When a writer commences a poem of serious 
length, he throws all his strength into it ; he selects 
the happiest hour; he condenses, and amends, and 
rejects; and, in short, does his best to produce some- 
thing good. Butin a song, or ‘a trifle in verse,’ he 
feels no responsibility. He professes nothing, and, 
unfortunately, does little more. 

‘* Tt may be said that a song is necessarily a trifling 
matter ; but, if good, it is a trifle of at least a different 
sort ; and to make even a trifle perfect or agreeable 
should satisfy a moderate ambition. It demands 
some talent. Where poetry is concerned, it requires 
even more; for it requires that this talent should be 
of a peculiar order, and should be exerted at a happy 
time. Iam by no means forward to imagine that 
these two requisites have at any time concurred in my 
case; but I hope that I have, in a few instances, so 
far succeeded as to allure other writers (having more 
leisure than I possess) to direct their powers to this 
species of verse. It has been too much disdained. 
Poets have in general preferred exhibiting their 
tediousness in long compositions, and have neglected 
the song. But the brevity, which is the ‘soul’ of 
song as well as of wit, is not necessarily allied to in- 
significance. The battle-songs of Mr. Campbell are 
a triumphant proof of the contrary. So also are 
many of the songs and ballads of Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Hogg, my friend 
Allan Cunningham, and, finally, the charming songs 
of Burns. To my thinking, the sentiment in some of 
Burns’s songs is as fine and as true as anything in 
Shakspeare himself. I do not speak of his imagina- 
tion, or of his general power (both which in the Scot- 
tish poet are immeasurably inferior, but of the mere 





sentiment or feeling—that fine natural eloquence which 





SCs 


a warm heart taught him, and which he poured 
profusely in song. There is an earnestness and ade 
ness of purpose in Burns, which, if attended to 
would, I think, strengthen the poetry of the present 
day. Asan instance of his going at once to the sen. 
timent, without any parade of words or preliminary 
flourish, one may refer to the lines— 
‘ Although thou maun never be mine, 
Although even hope is denied, 
Tis sweeter for thee despairing, 
Than aught in the world beside,—Jessie 

in which the sentiment is exquisitely tender and beau. 
tiful. We do not, I think, deal thus fairly with our 
thoughts at present. We accumulate multitudes of 
words around them, as though the idea were unable 
to support itself. Our verbiage is the Corinthian 
capital, which has succeeded the finer Ionic. One 
might almost suspect that ‘ the Schoolmaster,’ who ig 
everywhere abroad, has generated rather a facility of 
spreading common thoughts, than a power of origi. 
nating new ones. Atall events, the verbiage which I 
have alluded to is a manifestation of weakness rather 
than of strength, and indicates (if one may judge from 
analogies) a declension, at least, as much as a refine. 
ment in taste. Feeling this—and feeling, also, that 
I myself am far from exempted from this defect—I 
have occasionally introduced some poems in this 
volume which are bald enough in expression, and 
which, in fact, have little beyond the mere sentiment 
to recommend them. But this ought to be sufficient, 
If it be not sufficient in my case (for it is so, fre. 
quently, in Mr. Wordsworth’s poems), I can plead 
nothing beyond a good intention, and must throw 
myself on the charity of the reader.”’ 


Our readers will now be curious to see in 
what manner Barry CorNWALL has embo- 
died his own views; and as the first part of 
the present edition consists entirely of poems 
that did not appear in the first edition, we shall 
limit our present extracts exclusively to that 
portion of the volume. Hereafter we may re- 
turn to the more familiar remainder of this 
delightful book. 

The very first of the poems is a fine speci- 
men of his vigorous manner :— 


A SONG FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

Hark! 

The Old Year is gone! 

And the young New Year is coming ! 

Through minutes, and days, and unknown skies, 

My soul on her forward journey flies, 

Over the regions of rain and snow, 

And heyond where the wild March-trumpets blow; 

And I see the meadows, all cowslip-strewn ; 

And I dream of the dove in the greenwood lone, 

And the wild bee humming ; 

And all because the New Year is coming! 


The Winter is cold, the Winter is gray, 

But he hath not a sound on his tongue to-day: 
The son of the stormy Autumn, he 

Totters about on a palsied knee, 

With a frozen heart and a feeble head : 

Let us pierce a barrel and drink him dead! 

The fresh New Year is almost here ; 

Let us warm him with mistletoe boughs, my dear! 
Let us welcome him hither with songs and wine, 
Who holdeth such joys in his arms divine! 


W.-.at is the Past, to you or me, 

But a thing that was, and was to be? 
And _ now it is gone to a world unknown ; 
Its deeds are done; its flight is flown ! 


Hark to the Past! In a bitter tone, 

It crieth, ‘The good Old Year is flown ;’ 
The sire of a thousand thoughtful hours, 
Of a thousand songs, of a thousand flowers ! 
Ah! why, thou ungrateful child of rhyme, 
Rail’st thou at the deeds of our father Time ? 
Hath he not fed thee, day by day, 

With fancies that soothe thy soul away? 
Hath he not ’waken’d, with pleasant pain, 
The Muse that slept in thy teeming brain ? 
Hath he not—ah! dost thou forget 

All the amount of the mighty debt ? 


Hush, hush! The little J owe to Time 

I’ll pay him, some day, with a moody rhyme,— 
Full of phantasmas, dark and drear, 

As the shadows thrown down by the old Old Year; 
Dim as the echoes that lately fell 

From the deep Night’s funereal bell, 

Sounding hollow o’er hill and vale, 

Like the close of a mournful tale ! 

....In the meantime, speak, trump and drum! 
The Year is gone! the Year is come! 

The fresh New Year, the bright New Year, 

That telleth of hope and joy, my dear! 

Let us model our spirit to chance and change, 
Let us léssen our spirit to hope, and range 
Through pleasures to come—through years unknown ; 
But never forget the time that’s flown !’’ 


The soul that animated ScHILLER re-ap- 
pears in the following :— 


THE FATE OF THE OAK. 
“‘ The owl to her mate is calling ; 
The river his hoarse song sings; 
But the Oak is marked for falling, 
That has stood for a hundred springs. 
Hark !—a blow, and a dull sound follows ; 
Asecond,—he bows his head; 
A third,—and the wood’s dark hollows 
Now know that their king is dead. 
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s arms from their trunk are riven ; 

as body all barked and squared ; 

And he’s now, like a felon, driven 
In chains to the strong dock-yard. 

He’s sawn through the middle, and turned 
For the ribs of a frigate free ; 

‘And he’s caulked, and pitched, and burned ; 
And now—he is fit for sea! 


Oh! now, with his wings outspread 
Like a ghost (if a ghost may be), 

He will triumrh again, though dead, 
And be dreaded in every sea. 

The Lightning will blaze about, 
And wrap him in flaming pride ; 

And the thunder-loud cannon will shout, 
In the fight, from his bold broadside. 


And when he has fought, and won, 
‘And been honoured from shore to shore ; 
And his journey on earth is done,— 
Why, what can he ask for more? 
There is nought that a king can claim, 
Or a poet, or warrior bold, 
Save a rhyme and a short-lived name, 
And to mix with the common mould !’’ 


An illustration of the foregoing definition of 
the singleness of sentiment necessary in a 


song will be found in 


IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 
“ Rains fall; suns shine; winds flee; 
Brooks run ; yet few know how. 
Do not thou too deeply search 
Why thou lov’st me now! 


Perhaps, by some command 
Sent earthward from above, 

Thy heart was doomed to lean on mine; 
Mine to enjoy thy love. 


Why ask, when jo doth smile, 
From what bright heaven it fell ? 
Men mar the beauty of their dreams 

By tracing their source too well.”’ 


The next is rather a didactic poem than a 
song; but, nevertheless, it is very beautiful, 


and demands a place in these selections :— 


A COMMON THOUGHT. 
“ All faces melt in smiles and tears, 
Stirr’d up by manya omg strange 
(Likings, loathings, wishes, fears), 
Till death :—then ends all change. 
Then king and peasant, bride and nun, 
Wear but one! 


Spring, all beauty, aye, laughs loud ; 
Summers smile, and Autumns rave; 

But Winter puts on his white shroud, 
And lies down in his grave ; 

And when the next soft season nears, 

He disappears : 

Merry Spring for childish face ; 
Summer for young manhood bold ; 

Autumn for a graver race ; 
Winter for the old! 

After that, —what seasons run ? 

Alas! not one! 


Then all the changing passions fade ; 
Then all the seasons strange have pass’d ; 
And overspreads one boundless shade, 
Which must for ever last : 
Then Life’s uncounted sands are run, 
And—all is done!” 


Of the same class are the warm-hearted, 


true-souled lines— 


ON A LADY SLANDERED. 
“ Her doom is writ: her name is grown 
Familiar in the comraon mouth ; 
And she who was, when all unknown, 
Like a sunbeam bursting from the south, 
Is overshadowed by her fate ; 
By others’ envy, others’ hate ! 


I loved her when her fame was clear, 
I love her now her fame is dark ; 
‘Twice, thrice—a thousand times more dear 
Is she, with Slander’s serpent mark, 
an Beauty that did never know 
Shadow,—neither shame nor woe. 


‘Let who will admire—adore 

Her whom vulgar crowds do praise 
T wil! love my love the more 

When she falls on evil days! 
‘Truer, firmer will I be, 
When the truth-like fail or flee. 


Bird of mine! tho’ rivers wide 
And wild seas between us run, 
Yet I'll some day come, with pride, 
And serve thee, from sun to sun = 
Meantime, all my wishes flee 
To thy nest beyond the sea!’? 


Here is indeed poetry 


ig FOR MUSIC. 
ow, whilst he dreams, O Muses, wind him round! 
. nd down thy silver words, O murmuring Rain! 
pre him, sweet Music! Fall with gentlest sound, 
ike dew, like night, upon his weary brain ! 
toy arta of the rose and violet-—bear 
b is charmed sleep all visions fair ! 
80 may the lost be found, 
; nd Hove pen by indie Love be crowned, 
i me shining lii 
And with ite bonne ong Ose a vernal morn, 
¢ Future, till he breathes diviner air 


In some soft heaven of joy, beyond the range of Care !?? 


And this is a genuine 


SONG. 
“* Let us sing and sigh ! 
Let us sigh and sing! 
Sunny haunts have no such pleasures 
As the shadows bring ! 


Who would seek the crowd ? 
Who would seek the noon? 

That could woo the pale maid Silence 
Underneath the moon? 


Smiles are things for youth, 
Things for a merry rhyme; 

But the voice of Pity suiteth 
Any mood or time.”’ 


densed in the last lines of 


THE STARS. 
** «Without haste and without rest.’ 


“ They glide upon their endless way, 
For ever calm, for ever bright ; 
No blind hurry, no delay, 
Mark the daughters of the Night: 
They follow in the track of Day, 
In divine delight. 


And, oh! how still beneath the stars 
The once wild noisy Earth doth lie; 

As though she now forsook her jars, 
And caught the quiet of the sky. 

Pride sleeps ; and Love (with all his scars) 
In smiling dreams doth lie. 


Shine on, sweet orbed souls, for aye, 

For ever calm, for ever bright : 
We ask not whither lies your way, 

Nor whence ye came, nor what your light, 
Be still—a dream throughout the day, 

A blessing through the night! 


We conclude with a joyous chaunt on 


THE APPROACH OF WINTER, 

** Winter cold is coming on; 

No more calls the cuckoo: 

No more doth the music gush 

From the silver-throated thrush ; 

No more now at ‘ evening pale,’ 

Singeth sad the nightingale ; 

Nor the blackbird on the lawn, 

Nor the lark at dewy dawn: 

Time hath wove his songs anew. 

No more a and dancing measures ; 

No more budding flowery pleasures : 

All is over,—all forgot, 

Save by me, who loved them not. 


Winter white is coming on, 

And I love his coming: 

What, though winds the fields have shorn— 
What, though earth is half forlorn— 

Not a berry on the thorn— 

Not an insect humming; 

Pleasure never can be dead— 

Beauty cannot hide her head ! 

Look! in what fantastic showers, 

The snow flings down her feathered flowers, 
Or whirls about, in drunken glee, 

Kissing its love, the holly-tree. 

Behold! the Sun himself comes forth, 

And sends his beams from south to north ; 
To diamonds turns the winter rime, 

And lends a glory tothe time ! 

Such days, when old friends meet together, 
Are worth a score of mere spring weather. 
And hark !—the merry bells awake— 

They clamour blithely for our sake ! 

The clock is sounding from the tower, 

* Four’—“‘ five ’"—’ tis now —’s dinner-hour ! 
Come on, I see his table spread— 

The sherry—the claret rosy red— 

The champagne sparkling in the light : 

By Bacchus! we’ll be wise to-night !’’ 


Enough has been said to attract the atten- 
tion of the readers of Tue Critic to this vo- 
lume, which is published in so small and 
elegant a form, and at so trifling a price, as to 
permit all who love true poetry to make it a 
pocket-book, a companion in the country walk, 
or when occupation is wanted for a few idle 
minutes, as it can be opened at any page, and 
read at any time. 





Naboth the Jezreelite, and other Poems. By | 
ANNE Fuinpvers. Bath, 1844. Burns} 
and Co. 

Turs little volume, emanating from the pro- 
vincial press, is one of those productions upon 
which it is extremely difficult to pronounce a 
judgment. It has no striking merits, nor any 
serious defects: it is just the sort of correctly 
metred and smoothly versified composition 
which the writer is sure to mistake for poetry, 
and friends may be excused for calling by 
that lofty name. But the critic has a more| 
severe duty to perform. He must ask if it be) 
really poetry that is placed in his hands before 
he gives it his approval. Now, we cannot con- 
scientiously assert of Miss FLtnpERs’s sacred 
drama Naboth that it is any thing more than 
prose put into metre; but neatly done, so that 


a 


Beautiful exceedingly is the thought con- 


In the minor poems, attached to the princi- 
pal one, we mark a daring disregard of rhyme, 
| which might be the courageous effort of genius 

to shake off the trammels of custom, but cer- 

tainly looks very like the endeavour of a lazy 
writer to avoid the trouble it imposes. The 
sonnets are eminently prosaic in language, and 
common-place in sentiment. Mistress, or Miss, 
FLINDERS is just what Byron described as 
“the sublime of mediocrity.” We shall 
‘doubtless be voted ungallant for the assertion, 
but in honesty, and in kindness to her, we 
must express our opinion that, from the evi- 
dence contained in this specimen of her powers, 
she never can be a poct in the proper meaning 
of that term: the utmost she will ever attain to 
will be the reputation of a respectable versifier. 
We cannot find a citable passage of poetry in 
the volume. 











POLITICS. 
| An Inquiry into the Currency Principle ; the 
connexion of the Currency with Prices, and 
the expediency of a separation of issue from 
Banking. By Tuomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 
London, 1844. Longman and Co. 
Tuts pamphlet appears opportunely to aid the 
discussions incident upon the pending renewal 
of the Bank charter. On the difficult and per- 
plexing question of currency, Mr. Tooke is 
an acknowledged authority; and he has here 
collected and set forth, in order due, the views 
which he has on divers occasions promulgated. 
He first succinctly describes the opinions of 
other writers upon the subject, and then he 
calmly asserts and supports his own. 
It is not our purpose to criticise his proposi- 
tions, but only to state them, that our readers 
= understand the purport of his publication ; 
and we cannot better do so than in his own 
words. He thus draws an outline of the prin- 
ciples which the pamphlet professes to de- 
velop :— 
‘“‘That if a purely metallic currency existed in a 
country situated as this is, transmissions of the pre- 
cious metals might and would take place occasionally 
between this and other countries to a considerable 
amount (5,000,000/. or 6,000,000/. at least), without 
affecting the amount or value of the currency of the 
country from which or to which the transmissions 
were made; and without being a cause or a conse- 
quence of alteration in general prices. 
‘*2,. That, consequently, the doctrine by which it 
is maintained that every export or import of bullion 
in a metallic circulation must entail a corresponding 
diminution of, or addition to, the quantity of money 
in circulation, and thus cause a fall or rise of general 
prices, is essentially incorrect and unsound. 
‘* 3, That the distinctions set up by the currency 
theory between bank-notes and other forms of paper 
credit, is not founded in any essential difference, ex- 
cept in so far as relates to the lowest denomination of 
notes, which are required in the transactions between 
dealers and consumers—that is, in the retail trade, 
and in the payment of wages. 
‘*4, That bills of exchange might, but for the ob- 
stacle of stamp duties, be extensively substituted in 
all transactions of purchase and sale between dealers 
and dealers for bank-notes of 10/. and upwards, and 
that, in point of fact, they were extensively so used 
until a disproportioned duty was laid upon the smaller 
bills. 
‘*5, That checks perform the functions of money 
as conveniently, in most respects, as bank-notes, and 
more conveniently in many respects. 
‘+ 6, That bank-notes of the higher denominations 
are used for peculiar purposes, chiefly in settlements, 
such as the clearing- house, and in sales of landed and 
fixed property, as regards Bank of England notes ; 
and in the provision markets and cattle fairs, as re- 
ards the country circulation ; purposes for which 
substitutes might easily be found if bank-notes were 
suppressed, by bills of exchange, and as regards the 
settlements among bankers, by Exchequer-bills, and 
by what have recently been termed economical expe- 
dients. 
‘“*7, That the amount of bank-notes in the hands 
of the public is determined by the purposes for which 
they are required, in circulating the capital, and in 
distributing the revenues of the different orders of the 
community, valued in gold. 
‘¢§, That itis not in the power of banks of issue, 
including the Bank of England, to make any direct 
addition to the amount of notes circulating in their 
respective districts, however disposed they may be to 








it almost rivals her prototype Hannah More. 
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out their notes, there may be an extension of the cir- 
culation of some one or more of them in a large dis- 
trict, but it can only be by displacing the notes of rival 


‘9, That neither is it in the power of banks of 
issue directly to diminish the total amount of the cir- 
culation ; particular banks may withhold loans and 
discounts, and may refuse any longer to issue their 
own notes ; but their notes so withdrawn will be re- 

laced by the notes of other banks or by other expe- 
dients calculated to answer the purpose. 

$10. That it is consequently an error to suppose 
that, however well informed the country bankers 
might be of the state of the foreign exchanges, and 
disposed to follow those indications, they would be 
uble to regulate their circulation in conformity with 
such views ; and that it is equally an error to suppose 
that the Bank of England can exercise a direct power 
over the exchanges, through the medium of its circu- 
lation. 





*¢11, That neither the country banks nor the Bank 
of England have it in their power to make additional | 
issues of their paper come in aid of their banking re- | 
sources. All advances by way of loan or discount, | 
when the circulation is already full, can only be made | 
by banks of issue in the same way as by non-issuing | 
banks, out of their own capital, or that of their depo- | 
sitors. 

‘¢12, That the prices of commodities do not depend 
upon the quantity of money indicated by the amount 
of bank-notes, nor upon the amount of the whole of 
the circulating medium ; but that, on the contrary, 
the amount of the circulating medium is the conse- 
quence of prices. 

‘613, That it is the quantity of money, constituting 
the revenues of the different orders of the State, under 
the head of rents, profits, salaries, and wages, des- 
tined for current expenditure, that alone forms the 
limiting principle of the aggregate of money prices, 
the only prices that can properly come under the de- 
signation of general prices. As the cost of produc- 
tion is the limiting principle of supply, so the aggre- 
gate of money incomes devoted to expenditure for 
consumption is the determining and limiting principle 
of demand. 

‘14, That a reduced rate of interest has no neces- 
sary tendency to raise the price of commodities. On 
the contrary, it is a cause of diminished cost of pro- 
duction, and consequently of cheapness. 

‘* 15. That it is only through the rate of interest and 
the state of credit that the Bank of England can ex- 
ercise a direct influence on the foreign exchanges. 

**16. That the greater or less liability to variation 
in the rate of interest constitutes, in the next degree 
only to the preservation of the convertibility of the 
paper and the solvency of banks, the most important 
— in the regulation of our banking sys- 

em. 

“17, That a total separation of the business of 
issue from that of banking is calculated to produce 
greater and more abrupt transitions in the rate of in- 
terest, and in the state of credit, than the present 
system of union of the departments.” 


Those who seek further information will find 
it in the profound pages before us, which we 
recommend to the perusal of all professional 
and amateur currency doctors. 











What is the Cause of the Distress amongst our 
Labouring Population ? 

Tuts little pamphlet appears without a name of 

author or publisher ; yet, as we are informed, it has 

attracted a great deal of notice in the political world. 

Its argument may be briefly stated thus :— 


The vewxata questio is, how we may secure ‘a 
just remuneration for labour and skill, without inter- 
fering with the rights of the employer or endanger- 
ing the principles of mutual interchange.’’ 

The physical condition of the labouring class has 
declined since the close of the first American war ; 
the period when the system of paper currency was 
first introduced. The effect of paper is to depre- 
ciate the value of the currency—that is, to raise 
prices unduly ; but the remunerative value of labour 
never rises in proportion to the rise in commodi- 
ties; because, unlike other things, the value of 
labour is not influenced by the state of the money- 
market. 

Hence, the best mearis of improving the physical 
state of the poorer classes is to lower prices by 
means of an uniformity of value in the currency ; 
which may be accomplished by reducing the large 
amount of paper circulation; thus the value of 
money will be raised, and more food and clothing 
will be obtained in exchange for labour. 

Other evils of a depreciated currency are over- 
trading and over-production. 

A paper currency, to be safe, must possess three 
qualities: ist. Uniformity of amount with the coin 





and bullion in the country. 2nd. An entire and 


nnquestionable credit with the public. 3rd. Con- 
vertibility. These, the present system of issue by 
private banks does not secure ; and, therefore, the 
issue of paper money should be conducted only 
under Government responsibility. 

It will be seen that these are very nearly the views 
embodied by Sir Robert Peel in his great measure 
for regulating the Bank Charter and the currency ; 
and it is highly creditable to the author of thispam- 
phlet that he should thus have anticipated the de- 
signs of the Government. 








EDUCATION. 

French Language acquired in Four Months; onan 
entirely original system, &c. By W. Marior 
pE Beavuvorsin. New Series. Lessons 1 and 
2. London. Souter and Law. 

Tue author of this useful work has the good sense 

to see, and the courage to avow, that in learning a 

language, knowledge of words should precede that 

of rules; that a vocabulary is to be first learned, 
and then grammar. Upon this principle these 
lessons are framed. He first teaches a proper 
pronunciation of the passage in French, then the 
translation, then the literal meaning of each word, 
then to read the French from the English, then the 

English from the French. 

Such a system can scarcely fail of fulfilling its 
promise to the diligent, that in four months they 
shall be enabled to talk and write French respect- 
ably. 








Elementary Copy-Books ; an improved Plan of 
teaching Penmanship. By B. F. Foster. 
Souter and Law. 

Foster’s Post Copy-Book. By the Same. 
Mr. Foster has rendered good service to the 
cause of rational education by these useful 
copy-books, which are arranged in a series of 
lessons, from the rudiments to the accomplish- 
ment of the art of penmanship, conducting the 
pupil step by step, and never permitting him 
to advance to another book until he has mas- 
tered the first. The leading features of the 
plan are thus described by the author :-— 

‘¢ 1, Copies are placed upon each page throughout ; 
thus saving the drudgery of setting them, and the 
expense of copy-slips. 

‘<9, The heighth, breadth, and slope of the letters, 
the relative distance between them, and the fulness 
of the down strokes, are clearly indicated. 

‘© 3, The exercises are arranged progressively, 
leading step by step from the simple elements of let- 
ters to a rapid current-hand.”’ 

The objects of the scheme are stated to be— 

‘¢ First, to diminish the labour of teachers; se- 
condly, to obviate the difficulties which impede the 
progress of learners ; by furnishing a simple, rational, 
and effective SysTEM, whereby the art of writing 
may be speedily and perfectly acquired.”’ 

The labour thus saved to teachers is too 
plain to need description. The advantage to 
the pupil is thus pointed out :— 

_ ‘ Writing is mainly a mechanical art, and consists 

In imitating a few simple forms through the instru- 

Mentality of the hand and eye:—in order to write 

Well, the eye must obtain an accurate knowledge of 

What the hand is to perform, and the hand must be 

So disciplined as to fulfil with exactness the commands 

of the eye. The education of the eye is the more 

perfectly accomplished the more frequently and atten- 
tively it is brought to fix itself on the form to be 
imitated.”’ 

This education of eye and hand, Mr. Foster 
effects by means of pencilled exercises, over 
which the pupil’s hand passes. Experience 
has shewn the benefits of the plan, and we 
cordially recommend these copy-books to 
schools and families. 








PERIODICALS. 


Dublin University Magazine forMay. Curry 
and Co. 
Tuts number contains the usual variety of light and 
serious literature, seasoned by a spice of politics. 
The article on The Census of Ireland is ponderous, 
but valuable. There is a copious and interesting 
review of Barrow’s Life of Sir Francis Drake. 
The moot question of Fixity of Tenure is treated 
both historically and economically. A new series 
of papers, entitled Rambling Records of People and 








Places, describes with great spirit a sunrise on the 
Righi. There are many other papers which we 
have noticed before in parts, and some less note. 
worthy. 





census cma 


The Christian’s Monthly Magazine and Universa] 

Review for May. 
Tue character of this periodical is indicated by the 
title. It appears as an opponent of Puseyism. |; 
has some good writing and some bad. A series of 
articles on the Secret History of Tractarianism 
form the most striking feature of the numbers 
hitherto published ; but it deals in philosophy, art, 
and antiquity, and miscellaneous literature, as wel] 
as in polemics. 











The London Polytechnic Magazine and Journal 
of Science. Edited by T. Stonz, M.D. No. y. 
for May. 

Tuts is a periodical devoted to science, though 

sometimes trespassing a little too much into litera. 

ture. Its articles are composed for popular read. 
ing, meaning by this term, for the perusal of non. 
professional persons. The subjects appear to be 
selected with good taste, and many excellent names 
are among the contributors. In the present num. 
ber we have an article, abounding in practical in- 
formation, on the ‘ Railway Communications 
through France ;’’ another on the ‘‘ Arts and Ma. 

nufactures of the Esquimaux,’’ by Dr. King; a 

third, by Arago, on ‘‘ Artesian Wells ;”’ a fourth, on 

the ‘‘ Various Theories of Glacial Motion,” and so 
forth, with a.mass of scientific intelligence. Such 

a periodical has long been wanting, and it can 

scarcely fail of success. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Scenes and Tales of Country Life, with Recollec. 
tions of Natural History. By Epwarp Jrssz, 
Esq. Wood-cuts. London, 1844. Murray. 

How pleasant is it to escape from the din and bus- 

tle of a dusty city into green lanes and shady 

woods—to listen to the warblings of birds innu- 
merous, and the hum of the merry insect tribe, in- 
stead of the rattling carriages and rumbling wag- 
gons—to exchange that sad feeling of lonesomeness 
which the thoughtful and warm-hearted man expe- 
riences amid a throng of selfish, care-worn faces, 
for the cheerful companionship which, imbued with 

a love of nature, he can find alike on the sea-shore 

or the hill-tops, in the wooded glen or on the open 

common ! 

But even in this age of railroads, when space has 
ceased to exist save in the brain of the metaphy- 
sician, and distances are measured by hours, not 
miles, many must forego these pleasures, or enjoy 
them only by the aid of memory and imagination. 
To them, such books as the Country Life of Mr. 
Jesse, whose Gleanings in Natural History were the 
delight of our younger day, are especially wel- 
come. They are like the murmurings heard in the 
recesses of the twisted shell, which seem to echo the 
sounds of its far distant native ocean ; or like posies 
of wild flowers, gathered from old and favourite 
haunts, to the imprisoned invalid. With him we 
ramble again through the fields and woods, up hill 
and down dale, hearing the notes and watching 
the motions of the birds, welcoming our spring 
visitants, and seeking out their nests; or we lay 
ourselves on the mossy banks of the gurgling stream 
overhung with trees, or the green pastures by the side 
of the slowly flowing river, and opening our hearts 
to the ‘‘ soft eye music of slow waving boughs, 
or the witchery of the deep-blue sky, enjoy the 
idleness of half-busy meditation. We are wafted 
back to the hours and days thus spent, little think- 
ing of the struggles of our after life, nor yet of the 
pleasant associations we were then treasuring up, to 
be recalled with grateful joy in moments of care 
and sadness. For it is one of the distinctive ad- 
vantages of a love of nature, and an early pursuit 


| of natural history, that no length of time, no ab- 


sence from the country, will deaden the percep- 
tion of its beauties, or wipe out the memory of past 
enjoyment amid its scenes. i 
It has always been a subject of equal wonder an 

regret to us, that so little attention is paid to = 
subject in the education of youth, We do +4 
indeed, suppose that tastes of this kind can | 
taught like a page of Latin grammar; but so fitte 

are they to the desires and capacities of children, 
so akin to their fresh and innocent.minds, that 4 
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common degree of judgment and good sense in those 
who direct and guide their opening faculties, would 
almost inevitably lead to their adoption. And the 
difference between those who possess them, and 
those of whom it may be said— 
“ A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose is to them, 

And it is nothing more ’’— 
is almost as great as between. those who have eyes 
and those who have none. a 

But we must now turn to the agreeable gossiping 
pook of Mr. Jesse, and draw from it some illustra- 
tions of another characteristic of natural history— 
the never-ceasing variety of the subjects presented 
to the observation of its votaries. He has given 
some striking examples of the instinct, or rather the 
something more than. instinct, possessed by birds 
and animals. The following is a strong instance of 
the power of adapting means to an end, under cir- 
cumstances which can hardly be said to be conform- 
able to their nature :— 

“ Qn the ledge of one of the narrow apertures for 
the admission of light a pair of jackdaws had built 
their nest. The ledge, however, was so narrow, that 
the nest had evidently an inclination inwards, and 
would, probably, without some support, have fallen 
down upon the steps below. In order to obviate this 
difficulty, they contrived the following ingenious me- 
thod of supporting the nest: as the staircase was a 
spiral one, the birds began to make a pillar of sticks 
on that identical step which alone would give them the 
best foundation for their intended work. Had they 

ne to the one above or to the one below that which 
they had so sagaciously fixed upon, it was very evi- 
dent that they would not have acquired that precise 
slope or angle for their pillar which was necessary for 
the effectual support of the nest. It was the eighth 
step below the opening, and from it the pillar was 
raised to a height of exactly ten feet, and was com- 
posed of a strong stack-like work of sticks. The 
nest then rested upon the top of it, and was perfectly 
secure. The labour which these ingenious and indus- 
trious birds had bestowed in the collection of so large 
a mass of sticks must have been enormous. One 
circumstance struck me as very curious. The 
entrance of the aperture in the wall was very narrow; 
the difficulty of conveying some of the larger sticks 
through it must have been consequently great. On 
examining the sticks I found that eachof them had 
been broken, or, rather, cracked exactly in the centre, 
so that they could be doubled up. They were thus also 
the better adapted for the construction of the stack in 
a compact form.’’ 

This last fact is very curious; for, generally 
speaking, the jackdaw shows himself ignorant of 
this method of getting a long stick through an aper- 
ture, and may often be seen in vain attempting it ; 
till, at last, he drops the stick, and seeks for an- 
other, which, by better luck, he carries in such a 
position that there is no difficulty in conveying it to 
his nest. 

The following anecdotes of dogs drawing infer- 
ences from the occurrence of unexpected and un- 
usual circumstances, are equally interesting :— 


“* X grocer in Worcester had a powerful Newfound- 
land dog, which was reposing on the step of his door, 
when a sort of brewer’s sledge was going rapidly 
down the hill leading to the bridge. Just as the 
sledge was passing the house, a little boy, in crossing 
the street, fell down in the way of the sledge, and 
would have been killed, had not the dog seen the dan- 
ger, and, rushing forward, seized the boy in his 
mouth just in time to save his life, and deposited him 
on the footway uninjured. 

“A schoolmaster had a small dog which became 
much attached to a kitten ; they were in the habit of 
associating together before the kitchen fire, some- 
times sleeping and sometimes playing. One da 
they were enjoying a comfortable nap when the kettle 
boiled over and scalded the dog, who ran away howl- 
ing piteously. He had not gone very far, however, 
before he recollected his companion, he returned im- 
mediately, took up the kitten in his mouth, and car- 
ied it to a place of safety.” 

_ Mr. Juss elsewhere remarks on the subject of 
Instinct what few habitual observers of nature will 
ny :— 
,, | The more I consider the subject, the more difficult 
it appears to fix any limit to the faculties of the ani- 
mal creation. Under peculiar circumstances, animals 
Will frequently evince a degree of sense truly surpris- 
ing, and also extricate themselves from difficulties and 
gers which man, with all his reasoning powers, 
Would never have accomplished.” 
The account he gives of some pet swallows whom 
had undertaken to rear, suggests some pleasing 
Teflections upon their power and willingness to shew 
gratitude :— 

“All the swallow tribe continue in their nests a 

Very long time before they take their first flight, but I 


Y | on his estate, and thls was done to such a degree, that 








was anxious that my protegés should exercise their 
wings as soon as possible, and thus prepare themselves 
for emigration. I therefore threw them into the air 
as soon as I could do so prudently. At first they ap- 
peared much alarmed, and clung to the nearest object 
they could fasten upon ; but in a few days they not 
only flew about, but caught their food expertly. Some 
time, however, elapsed before they could satisfy the 
cravings of appetite through their own exertions. 
This occasioned them frequently to appeal to me for 
assistance, in a manner too intelligible to be mis- 
taken. They would utter a plaintive cry in flying 
around me, and sometimes settle upon me. On these 
occasions I usually led them to those places where the 
inula dysenterica (asters) abounded, from the flowers 
of which I easily captured various species of syrphi 
in the hollow of my hand. It was truly amusing to 
observe the eagerness with which the movement 
of my hand was watched, and with what voracity the 
produce of my efforts were devoured. As soon as 
my birds could fly, an open basket, having a perch 
across it, was set apart for their use ; here they rested 
by day and roosted by night. It was placed in the 
open airin the morning and removed at night into the 
house. It often happened that my little charge had 
enjoyed two or three hours’ disporting before I was 
prepared to walk. I was, however, recognized and 
greeted as soon as I appeared; and, whether I pur- 
sued the course of the roads or rambled into the fields, 
they generally encircled me in their flight, sometimes 
resting upon me, or accepting a fly from my fingers. 
These amusive proceedings continued four or five 
weeks, but after that period, according to my wish, 
our intercourse diminished daily. They associated 
more and more with their congeners, who were collect- 
ing together, as is usual at this period of the year, 
and were absent more frequently and for longer inter- 
vals ; but whenever or wherever they again appeared, 
they seldom failed to come to me when I summoned 
them by my call. Having disappeared for two or 
three days, I considered that our connection was al- 
together dissolved, but as I was walking to an adjoin- 
ing village, one of the birds gave me his wonted salu- 
tation in passing, and on my invitation perched on one 
of my fingers. In this position I conveyed it to the 
village green, and there, in the presence of several 
persons, cast it into the air, with some exclamation, 
expressive of my wish for its welfare.” 


There are several new facts scattered through this 
volume, shewing how much there is yet to be 
learned respecting even the most common of our 
birds and animals. The author has satisfied himself 
that there are two species of magpies, the smaller 
one choosing low bushes and hedgerows for its 
building-place, and the larger, always adopting high 
trees. He gives also several instances of the strange 
effect produced upon birds by being outrivalled in 
song, which suggest the idea that the spirit of com- 
petition and the pride of victory have much influence 
in producing the music of the grove. A blackbird 
having been outsung by a mocking-bird became 
mute, pinedaway, and died; and a lark after a simi- 
lar defeat was never heard to attempt his joyful 
strains again. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Jesse adds his 
authority to that of Waterton, and other most ob- | 
servant naturalists, in favour of the much-slandered 
tribe of vermin, under which name the gamekeepers 
class a strange variety of useful and innocent birds, 
as may be seen by the trophies of these undiscern- 
ing butchers upon the doors and gables of the 
squire’s barn. Anxious to preserve some of our 
harmless friends from complete extermination, we 
quote the following :-— 


‘¢ A friend of mine preserved his game with more 
than usual strictness. His keepers had orders to de- 
stroy every stoat, weasel, hawk, owl, magpie, or jay 


not one of these supposed marauders was to be met 
with in his preserves. The consequence was, that 
rats and mice infested his property to an enormous 
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| again, and passed laws for their protection in futare. 
Th England an indiscriminate warfare is often carried 
on with similar results. Men have yet to learn that 
though lords of the creation, they must not be 
tyrants ; that the undue exercise of their power will 
bring its own punishment. We again quote autho- 
rity on this subject :— 

“‘The destruction of sparrows and small birds 
generally is very injurious to those who have gardens 
and orchards. A proof of this has been sent to 
me by a correspondent, to whom I am indebted 
for much interesting information. He informs me 
that, attached to his garden, is a fruit plantation 
of three acres, containing gooseberries, currants, 
raspberries, cherries, apples, pears, plums, &c., and 
that he never allows birds to be destroyed or their 
nests taken. The consequence is, that he is never 
annoyed with caterpillars. He adds, that about two 
miles distance from his residence there is a ‘ smail- 
bird club,’ the members of which are bound to produce 
a certain number of small birds every week. Each 
year the caterpillars devastate the plantations, and 
last year an apple-orchard of more than ten acres was 
so infested, that the owner employed women to pick 
off every blossom in order to save the trees. It 1s 
hoped,’’ concludes Mr. Jesse, antl we commend his 
conclusion to all garden cultivators, ‘that aknowledge 
of this fact will induce persons to discontinue the 
wanton destruction of small birds, intended as they 
have been for the benefit of man.”’ 


The birds of prey are killed, and then the 
small birds increase ; they are slaughtered, and the 
insects spring up in countless numbers. Let not 
our owls and hawks be so much tormented, and 
the equilibrium will be kept up beneficially to all 
parties. Even game-loving squires should try to 
calculate the amount of injury done to their pre- 
serves by traps which may and do kill carrion crows 
and pheasants and hares alike, and the evils arising 
from the constant inroads upon their retreats which 
gamekeepers commit in search after ‘‘ varmint.’’ 
Let them recollect that nothing was created in vain. 


‘Even the loathsome toad, as it is too generally 
considered, has its use. A friend of mine took seven- 
teen earwigs from the maw of one of these reptiles ; 


and there can be no doubt but that they destroy a 
great number of injurious insects.” 

The insect world presents a boundless sphere for 
observation and discovery; and one of the most 
curious novelties in our own country we owe to our 
author :— 


‘“«T now refer to a spider I recently discovered, and 
whose proceedings have not, as far as I am aware, 
been noticed by naturalists. At night I have ob- 
served this insect crawling over the ceiling of a room 
in search of flies, which it eats as it catches them; 
and appears, unlike most spiders, to have no place of 
retreat. In the day-time this spider appears motion- 
less at some spot on the ceiling, but it remains in the 
centre of three fine threads which it has thrown out, 
one end of each of which has its termination at the 
place where the spider is resting. On touching one of 
these threads ever so slightly the spider instantly 
disappears. I at first thought that it had suddenly 
let itself fall to the ground, but after a short 
time I saw it in its original position. On disturbing 
it a second time, I was enabled to ascertain that, by 
means of its two fore-feet, which alone suspended it 
from one of the threads, the insect spun itself round 
with so much rapidity as to become perfectly invisible. 
This lasted for about half a minute, when I again 
saw the spider hanging on the thread by its two feet. 
I could not but wonder how this rotatory motion was 
produced and continued so rapidly each time I touched 
one of the threads. After doing this several times, 
the spider appeared to get weary, and retreated across 
the ceiling to some distance.”’ 

The lovers of trees and their associations will be 
pleased to hear that Mr. Jesse is a sturdy cham- 
pion for the existence of the veritable Herne’s oak, 
and that he supports his opinion with very strong 





extent. The former burrowed in his fields and hedge- 
rows like rabbits, destroying the corn of his tenants, | 
and feasting not only on the eggs of his partridges 
and pheasants, but also on the young birds when they | 
were hatched. During the winter they committed 

serious depredations in the barns and stackyards ; 

and although every means has been resorted to in | 
order to destroy them, they still continue to bea great | 
annoyance. A similar circumstance took place in the 
preserves at Kew, where the vermin have been de- 

stroyed. The rats have become so numerous in the | 
grounds of that place that I have seen regular warrens | 
of them. Itis, I think, evident that, had not the | 
assigned enemies of these vermin been destroyed, they | 
would not have increased to the extent they have | 
done.’’ | 


Buffon relates that when the purple grakles were | 


and almost unanswerable arguments. They not 
only point out the real claimant to the title, but 
account satisfactorily for the opinions that have 
been given against its existence, by shewing that an 
old oak was cut down by order of George the Third 
because it was groundlessly believed to be Herne’s 
oak. Itis easy to see how this fact would, by 
a little carelessness and misstatement, be considered 
as proving that the real one had been ruthlessly 
destroyed. 

Our author finds, as all other lovers of nature have 
found, thatthe pursuit has contributed to the health of 
his body, and cheerfulness and peace of mind; andhis 
book everywhere shews traces of the moral effect of 
an acquaiutance with the works of nature. There 


i iti i i i iking or new in the re- 
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we must consider this work, on this account, as 
well as for the facts contained in it, as worthy of 
being placed on the same shelf as Walton’s Angler, 
White’s Selborne, The Journal of a Naturalist, 
and our author’s own Gleanings from Natural 
History, and a more useful and delightful group 
could hardly be brought together. 

The most interesting story he has introduced is 
the sketch of Dick Rook, a true child of nature, a 
wanderer following the vocation of earth-stopper, 
game-keeper, or any thing else that enabled 
him to live out of doors, and, withal, an honest and 
noble character. Dick Rook shews that Words- 
worth’s description of the effect of nature upon un- 
tutored minds is, at least, sometimes borne out by 
facts. Let him speak for himself :— 


*¢ Amongst the many questions I put to him, one 
‘was, ‘ whether he ever went to church?’ ‘No;’ said 
Dick, ‘I never go to those places; I have no right 
there.’ ‘Noright! why, whatdo youmean?’ ‘ Yousee,’ 
replied Dick, ‘I never pays those rates to the parson 
that other folks do, and so I have no business there. 
But (continued he) I have often laid myself down 
under that oak-tree there, and seen the moon and the 
‘stars through the boughs, and then (said he) I prays. 
Don’t you think, Master, that God Almighty can hear 
me there as well asin one of them churches ? and then 
hhow fine it is to watch the stars, and to think that he 
made them all as well as a poor man like me.’ ’’ 


The whole story is one of the most affécting, for 
its force and simplicity, we ever read; nor do we 
recollect any character in fiction like Dick Rook. 

We had purposed to have made some remarks 
upon the moral effects of a love of nature, as shewn 
by the fitness of natural objects to be employed as 
illustrations of the highest moral truths, but our 
allotted space is already filled, and we can only 
quote two instances from two poets of a widely dif- 
ferent character. Burns says,— 

* But pleasures are li i 
You cokes the ame ees ; 
Or like the snow—falls in the river— 
A moment white, then melts for ever.’’ 

And the graver Wordsworth, after describing 
most truly the skylark’s gladsome song, and its 
method of dropping into its nest, concludes the 
sonnet with this beautiful line— 


“True to the kindred points of heaven and home.’’ 


Commending this work most heartily to all our 
readers, and more especially to those whose tastes 
are yet to form, we take our leave of Mr. Jesse as 
we would of a friend at the end of a country walk, 
grateful for the pleasure we have enjoyed in his 
company, and the ‘ Recollections’’ we have added 
to our store, yet sad that the holiday is over, and 
the stern realities of business call again for our at- 
tention; which, however, we are better fitted to 
grapple with, from the cheerful spirit which we have 
imbibed from his society, and the ‘* Scenes” to 
which he has introduced us. 








The Guide to Trade: the Farmer. Compiled by 
Georce Nicuouts, Esq. London, 1844. 
C. Knight and Co. 


Mr. Knicut’s Guides to Service obtained deserved 
popularity, and their success has led to the publica- 
tion of a similar series of Guides to Trade. The 
latest of these is now before us, and is devoted to 
the subject of agriculture, the object of this cheap 
little volume being to instruct the farmer in the 
practical business of his employment. 

The grand defect of all previous books, written 
professedly for farmers, has been the unfitness of 
the language for bucolic comprehensions. They 
were composed by learned men for men as learned 
as themselves; for the most part they were an un- 
known tongue to those to whom they were professedly 
addressed. This Guide is really a guide ; for it gives, 
in a simple and condensed form, the results of exten- 
sive reading and wide practical experience, and enters 
into minute details which can be found nowhere 
else in a collected form ; and with this in his hand, 
the young farmer will enter upon his labours with 
confidence that in his difficulties he will here find a 
friend and adviser on whom he may rely for aid. 
An Appendix contains some useful observations on 
the domestic arrangements of the farm-house, and 
the habits and condition of the agricultural labourer. 
This is one of those works which only needs to be 
known by those to whom it is addressed to be placed 
in every homestead. The difficulty is, how to in- 
form. them of its value: that must be done by in- 


should omit no opportunity of introducing it to their 


tenants. 








A Gazetteer of the Countries adjucent to India on 
the North-west ; including Sinde, Afghanistan, 
Belouchistan, the Punjab, and the neighbouring 
States. Compiled by the authority of the Ho- 
nourable Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company, and chiefly from documents in their 
possession. By Epwarp Tuornton, Esq. 
Author of the ‘‘ History of the British Empire 
in India.”’ In 2 vols. 1844. W.H. Allen 
and Co. 

Mr. THornTon has bestowed upon these volumes 
an incredible amount of labour. He has here col- 
lected facts relating, not only to our old possessions, 
but to our recent conquests in the East, which 
could only have been found scattered in a multitude 
of authorities, and many of these documents to 
which public access cannot be had. 

That such a work, well done, will be an acquisi- 
tion to the library and to the merchant’s office 
there cannot be a doubt. Of course, we cannot 
test the correctness of the mighty mass of facts and 
figures here congregated ; but, presuming them to be 
correct, Mr. THornron has produced a work 
worthy of the author of the History of the British 
Empire in India, to which excellent publication 
it is almost a necessary‘addendum. One striking 
feature, and a most valuable one, of this Gazetteer 
is the constant reference to the authorities, so that 
error, if it exist, may readily be corrected. A map 
adds to its utility, and there is, moreover, a copious 
Index to each volume. Of course it is not a pub- 
lication which affords material for extract; we can 
only describeits arrangements, and state our impres- 
sion of its utility, and the sound judgment displayed 
in itscompilation. To the library it will be an in- 
dispensable addition. Eastern history can scarcely 
be studied without Mr. THornton’s Gazetteer in 
the hand. 





REVIEWS OF UNPUBLISHED MSS, 


Memoranda of a Continental Tour ; Pictorial, 
Personal, and Political. 

THE season for tour-making being about to 
begin, we shall draw largely from this manu- 
script, which the author has placed at our dis- 
posal, hoping that its contents may be 
serviceable to those of our readers who, 
desiring to see as much as possible in 
a limited time and at the least cost, will 
doubtless be pleased to learn the route of 
one who contrived in five weeks to visit Mont 
Blanc, calling by the way on all the most inte- 
resting scenes on either side; and this at a cost 
of less than forty pounds. We shall endeavour 
in our notice, which will be continued from 
time to time, to permit the author to speak for 
himself as much as possible. He thus states 
his design; and it is with such an understand- 
ing that he must be read :— 

‘* Pursuant to my promise, I send you the notes 
taken during a summer tour in some of the continen- 
tal states. But let it be understood that they contain 
no very elaborate descriptions of works of art or of 
natural scenery, for such will be found in every guide- 
book. ‘These memoranda pretend to be nothing more 
than a narrative of the impressions produced upon 
the mind of an English observer by the aspect of 
foreign sights and the novelties of foreign manners. 
Of course it would require a much more extensive 
and intimate acquaintance with persons and things, 
than any mere tourist can obtain, to ascertain if his 
impressions be facts ; but the objects I have noted are 
such as strike a stranger who has his eyes about him 
aud his ears open, because most differing-from the ob- 
jects and the things he hears and sees at home ; and 
that is precisely the purpose for which traveliing is 
undertaken. Nor can areflective mind behold foreign 
Scenery, men, and manners, without occasionally 
drawing from them a moral, social or political, and 
ee I have sometimes ventured to adorn the 

Our tourist, desirous of seeing something, 
however slight, of France, went by way of 
Calais, thence to Ostend, by diligence, and 
thence, by railway, to Bruges. He advises his 
readers to prefer the direct route to Antwerp, 
as a saving both of time and of expense. Over 
this well-worn track we need not follow him 3 








diyidwal.recommendations from the influential, who 


but his description of railway travelling in Bel- 
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gium conveys some hints that ntight be advan- 
tageously adopted at home :—~ 


BELGIAN RAILWAYS. 

‘¢-We were conveyed by railway from Ostend to 
Bruges, and thus we had an early opportunity of 
comparing the accommodations of this form of travel. 
ling with those of our English railroads. In the con- 
struction of the railway itself, the English are vastly 
superior ; but the arrangements of the Belgian rail. 
ways are more complete than ours, and the comfort 
and safety of travellers are far more carefully con- 
sulted. In the first place, the charges are much 
lower, the fare being somewhat less than one peony 
per mile in the second-class carriages, whereas in 
England it averages threepence. With us the efforts 
of the directors are addressed obviously to the pur- 
pose of making all but the first-class carriages as un- 
comfortable as possible, with the sordid object of 
driving the public out of the one into the other. But 
in Belgium, and everywhere throughout the Conti- 
nent, the second-class carriages are inclosed, with 
windows, and have padded seats, and even the third. 
class are as good as our second, with the additional 
comfort of padded seats. Again, the luggage is there 
duly looked to, and not subjected to the dangers of a 
scramble, as on our railways. It is true thata charge 
is made for the conveyance of luggage, but it is very 
trifling indeed, and it is manifestly just that persons 
should pay according to the load they desire to have 
conveyed, instead of making, as we do, the man who 
carries an umbrella pay as much for his fare as a lady 
who carries a huge wardrobe. The luggage is taken 
to a separate office, weighed, and a ticket with its 
number given to the passenger. On his arrival at the 
station, he presents his ticket, and the luggage is then 
safely delivered to him, and loss is never known. The 
passengers as they come are shewn into a waiting- 
room, comfortably supplied with seats, newspapers, 
and water and glasses for those who need refresh. 
ment: here they wait till the bell announces that the 
train is ready. The doors on the other side are opened, 
and in two minutes all take their places and the train 
starts. While it is on its way, the conductor, by 
means of a ledge placed round the carriages for that 
purpose, enters each carriage and collects the tickets, 
so that there is no delay or confusion on the arrival of 
the train. At all the intermediate stations the same 
regulations are observed, and in Belgium they have 
adopted a plan which all will agree to be a great im. 
provement on the harsh ear-splitting screams of our 
engine-whistle : the signals are given by key-bugles. 
When the train is about to start, the conductor in 
front sounds his bugle, and, if all be ready behind, is 
answered by the conductor there, and the train moves 
on. Should not every thing be prepared for proceed- 
ing, a different note returns an answer to the musical 
inquiry from the front. In like manner, if any thing 
is perceived by the man in the rear that needs atten- 
tion, he winds his bugle to the guard in the van to 
stop the train. The security resulting from this dou- 
ble vigilance must be obvious, and might be worthily 
adopted in England. But with us, unfortunately, 
human life is considered as of little value compared 
with profit. Another admirable arrangement, by 
which accidents are rendered almost impossible, is 
that which provides only one engine to each division 
of the line, so arranging the time of the trains that 
the down-train and up-train shall meet at an ap- 
pointed place, where the engine that brought the one 
quits it and takes the other back, and as neither train 
can proceed till the other comes up, a collision is ren- 
dered impossible, and danger, ‘ by one entrance quite 
shut out.’ 

‘‘ In construction, as I have said, the continental 
railways are inferior to ours. Their speed is less, not 
exceeding on the average from 12 to 15 miles an hour, 
stoppages included. They are for the most part ex- 
ceedingly rough, and the carriages wriggle so fear- 
fully that it is wonderful how they are kept upon the 
rail, The attendance is excellent, and the utmost 
civility is shewn by all the servants. The stations 
are by no means such showy and costly structures as 
ours ; they have been erected with a view to economy, 
and in many parts of the line I observed that tanks 
were raised on logs of wood piled crosswise, a cheap 
but efficient substitute for our expensive works of 
brick and mortar. But if there be no ornament to 
please the eye, the traveller has the satisfaction of 
feeling that his purse reaps the benefit. In England 
the passengers pay extravagant fares for the vanity of 
engineers and directors, who lavish tens of thousands 
on show that adds nothing to convenience. On the 
Continent, while all has been done that can contribute 
to comfort and safety, nothing is wasted upon mere 
ornament, and the saving thus effected has been ap- 
plied to the reduction of the fares. Consequently, the 
numbers of those who travel by the continental rail- 
ways far exceed those who journey by ours, and of 
which such eloquent descriptions occasionally appear 
in the newspapers. In consequence of the high fares 
in England, none travel whom necessity does not com- 
pel to do so; on the Continent, the low fares tempt 
crowds to travel as a cheap and instructive amuse- 
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The third chapter is devoted to Bruczs, 
which appears to have excited a deep interest 
on our traveller. 


BRUGES AS SHE WAS AND IS. 

‘‘ There is not a more interesting city in Europe 
than Bruges. Merchant princes once inhabited her 

Jaces ; the commerce of the whole world contri- 
buted to her greatness. Liberty planted her banner 
upon her walls ; her citizens were the proudest, the 
richest, the freest upon the face of the earth. The 
middle ages beheld her flourishing ; we see her now in 
her fall. In the fourteenth century no less than se- 
yenteen states had their representative companies of 
merchants established within her walls ; twenty mi- 
nisters from as many foreign powers paid her the ho- 
nour of their constant residence; and from all quar- 
ters of the then discovered portion of the globe, men 
came yearly to traffic for her merchandise and to 
admire her splendours. Her harbour was filled with 
argosies from Constantinople, Venice, and Genoa ; 
in her warehouses were stored the cloths of England, 
the linens of Belgium, the silks of Persia, and the 
shawls of Cashmere. The Lombard traders carried 
to her mart the spices of India and the wealth of 
Italy, and bartered them for the coarse but comfort- 
able manufactures of the shores of the Baltic. All 
tongues were spoken in her streets; the costumes of 
every clime gave animation to her public places. She 
was, by common consent, the staple and the head of 
the powerful Hanseatic league. The counts of Flan- 
ders made her their residence, and, in later times, she 
entertained the spleudid courts of the dukes of Bur- 

ody. 
ir Such Bruges was. She is but the ghost, or 
rather say the mummy, of her former self. Her 
streets, once so thronged, are deserted now; her 
squares and market-places, formerly filled with the 
busy hum of barter, are silent as the grave. The 
footsteps of the traveller, as he views, with saddened 
eye, the relics of departed greatness, are echoed by 
the empty houses, whose splendour bas survived even 
the posterity of the proud and luxurious merchants 
by whom they were erected. The very waters in the 
canal look sluggish and dead, the passing glance of 
the mid-day sun scarcely wakening them to life, and 
the breeze sweeping without ruffling their gloomy 
faces; a few bovs hang over them with rods, but 
they watch their floats in silence, and seem to be 
changed into statues by the genius of the place. 

It is this desolation without decay, this aspect as 
of a body from which the life has fled, that gives to 
Bruges so powerful an interest, and enshrines it 
among the most cherished of the traveller’s recollec- 
tions. There it stands, in outward form still un- 
changed ; the same large, lofty, richly-decorated 
habitations, the same spacious squares, the same Hall 
of Justice, with its magnificent carvings, the same 
cathedral, the same massive tower of Notre Dame, 
the same halls where merchants most did congregate, 
the very selfsame chimes that charmed the ears of the 
citizens so many centuries ago, still four times in 
every hour remind the inhabitants of time’s flight and 
changes. The form is there, but the spirit is gone. 
Bruges is a corpse, indeed, but it is the corpse of a 
demi-god.”” 

Here the author introduces us to a personage 
with whom the traveller on the Continent must 
be prepared to make early acquaintance, and of 
whom he will be sure to say, “ there is no liv- 
ing with thee or without thee :”’— 


‘i A COMMISSIONAIRE. 

The streets of Bruges, like those of other conti- 
nental towns lying in the route of travellers, are in- 
fested with a set of vagabonds in blue blouses, with 
cunning eyes, and sneaking, lurcher-like gait, who 
prowl about and pounce on any man they chance to 
see staring about him with a stranger’s gaze, tender- 
ing their services as guides with a pertinacity the most 
Provoking, for they will dedge your steps for hours if 
they see you unattended. One of these rascals early 
fastened upon us. Having been forewarned of their 
hey nature, we gave him a peremptory denial, for 
a demanded five francs for the day. He persisted in 
ollowing us, continually abating his demand, while 
bs continued resolutely deaf, until he made a formal 
~— of his services for six or seven hours for a sin- 
gle franc, As a guide in astrange place is sometimes 
Useful, though frequently a nuisance, we consented to 

¢ him, conditionally that if he gave us satisfaction 
We would double his fee on dismissal. And, truth to 
pe the fellow was very civil, very commmnicative, 
‘ tage well versed in the localities. Like the rest 
ft is tribe he could do anything, knew everybody, 
wned spaniel-like on his employers, helped his 
wosmen to pick the pocket of ‘ milord Anglais,’ 
ri no scruples of any kind, knelt at every shrine, 
ps was anxious to play the pimp at the corner of 
ant was intimate with the holiest places in 
a Churches, and knew every haunt of vice and pro- 
we in the town. He wanted only one vice to be 
{ccomplished blackguard ; he could not drink. 
e. is the class of persons from whom is se- 
& functionary attached to all the continental 





hotels, but unknown in England,—Monsieur le Com- 
missionaire. The business of this gentleman is to 
become, during the period of their stay, the servant 
of such of the guests as need personal attendance : 
he is to see that you are properly provided with all 
things for your comfort in the house ; to furnish you 


or shops ; to protect you against imposition, that is 
to say, to permit nobody else to impose upon you with- 
out paying him a handsome commission for the privi- 
lege ; to act as your interpreter if you are not fami- 
liar with the language; to see your luggage passed 
through the custom-house ; and your passport duly 
vise’d ; to accompany you if you need a conductor, 
and to be at your beck and call at all times. Un- 
doubtedly, he is a very convenient personage, and 
amply repays the trifling cost ; and I am surprised 
that a functionary, so useful to travellers, has not been 
attached to our large English hotels. But in these, 
as In so many other particulars, we are still far in the 
rear of our continental neighbours.” 


From Bruges our travellers passed by 
railway to Brussels, of which city there is a 
lively description ; but it has been already 
painted so often that we omit this picture en- 
tirely, and from the chapter will take but one 
passage. It isa sketch of 


A TABLE D’HOTE AT BRUSSELS. 

“The clock strikes four, an:l instantly a bell rings, 
with a vehemence that might rather have been ex- 
pected from the hand of one waiting for dinner, than 
of one who was to wait at dinner. The salle a manger 
speedily fills with guests, whom the waiter allots to 
their proper places, the head of the table being given 
to the person who has been longest in the house, and 
the seats below according to the date of the arrival of 
each guest. What a menagerie! Specimens of the 
human animal from every quarter of the globe! What 
a Babel! All the languages of the civilized world 
assail the ear. Ata glance you read the characters 
of your companions. That gentlemanly, unassuming 
man, with grey hair, black piercing eyes, and intelli- 
gent smile, seated at the head of the table, is the 
Earl of D——, who has been enjoying at Brussels a 
change from the hot air and party strifes of the House 
of Lords; at his side his countess, conforming to fo- 
reign habits, talking freely to those around her, and 
pleased to be permitted to be like other people. Next 
we have a Parisian banker, his wife, and daughter, 
himself a little withered, old man, all shrugs and bows, 
the femme extravagantly overdressed, but not aping 
the young, and miss very plain and very pale, with 
gooseberry eyes, sandy hair, a mole on her cheek, her 
fingers, on which she evidently prides herself, covered 
with rings, and massive gold bracelets encompassing 
her wrists. By her side another Englishman, who 
has cultivated mustachios expressly for his fortnight’s 
visit to the Continent, a young gentleman who looks 
big and talks big, and of whom one is not able pre- 
cisely to determine whether he is a draper’s appren- 
tice or a banker’s clerk, but we should be inclined to 
think the former. Below him, a German lady—you 
can never mistake a German—with her little son, a 
well-mannered boy, with a quick eye and a merry 
laugh ; then an old couple from England, one of those 
perfectly English pairs one meets at every step upon 
the Continent, who, having no families to tie them to 
home, set off to wander about the world, just when 
their age should rather have induced them to think 
about leaving it. They are evidently what are called 
respectable people; they know no language but their 
own, praise English fare while stuffing French dishes 
without stint, and begin every sentence with ‘ It’s 
not like ’tis in England.’ Further down is a Belgian 
merchant, with a pudding face, eyes askew, dump 
nose, earrings, immersed in calculations of profit and 
loss, and forgetting everybody but himself. Above, 
on the other side, a pleasant English family, father, 
mother, daughter, and two sons, who have come 
abroad for the instruction of the young people, and to 
shew them something of the world; mamma and her 
pretty daughter, as yet unaccustomed to dine in pub- 
lic, shrinking from the scrutinizing gaze of the com- 
pany directed to them in succession, scarcely knowing 
what to do or how to eat, but readily gaining assur- 
ance, and freely entering into conversation when they 
find that such is the custom without the formality of 
an introduction. Next, your humble servant, his 
brother, and another Englishman whom they had met 
at Bruges, and to whose companionship they were in- 
debted for many pleasant hours for some days. Lastly, 
a party of Russians, going to Spa, fine men and fine 
women, and, moreover, enormous feeders. No sooner 
seated, than all, except the English, address them- 
selves to their neighbours ; they maintain their prover- 
bial reserve, until somebody breaks the ice and talks 
to them, and then no people can be more agreeable. 
I should state that a bottle of wine is placed at each 
plate, and included in the charge of three francs forthe 
dinner. The business begins. Every dish is handed 
by the waiters to the guests in succession. Take a 
very small portion of that dish, Mr. John Bull, for 


with all needful information about the place, its sights, | 





|to eat too plentifully of the first two or three dishes, 

and, when more tempting ones offer, are compelled 
unwillingly to decline. Having cleared your plate, 
; you lay your knife and fork uponit. Presto! they 
| vanish ! and a clean plate is set before you, but no 
| knife and fork. You call for them a long time before 
they are brought, and then with a hint that you 
| Should have taken care of the others. You had been 
| using it for fish. No matter: it is the custom here 
to use the same knife and fork throughout the meal, 
| alike for meat, fish, and pastry. N’importe, habit’s 
| every thing. The ceremony lasts for nearly two hours ; 
he Continentals have no notion of burrying through 
| & meal ; it spoils digestion. Then a dessert appears, 
| and as it is set upon the table for all to help them. 
| Selves, it is commonly the subject of a sort of scramble, 
| several hands being visible in the dish at once, and he 
j who should politely wait till his neighbours had 
helped themselves would be sure to come short ; so, 
complaisance avaunt! By this time the wine ebbs low 
in all the bottles, save those set before the English 
ladies ; new to continental life, they, however thirsty, 
avoid the tempting draught. A lady drink a bottle of 
wine !—horrible thought! They forget that this wine 
is not so strong as our cider, and that it is, moreover, 
a very wholesome liquor, peculiarly adapted to the 
climate, and might be drunk not only with impunity 
but with advantage. However, they soon learn this 
lesson. At length the ladies retire, and most of the 
gentlemen. A few order another bottle, and sit half 
an hour longer ; and so, with the reader’s permission, 
will we, and rest awhile from the fatigues of the 
day.” 

Two days were enjoyed at Brussels, and 
thence they took railway to Liege, sleeping 
there, viewing the market, of which a curious 
pen-and-ink outline is given, and on the follow- 
ing day proceeded by diligence, over a hot and 
dusty road, to Aiz-la-Chapelle. This famous 
vehicle has been often described; but the manu- 
script on our table enters more minutely inta 
the details of continental travelling than we re- 
member to have seen elsewhere, and we take the 
entire passage on 


CONTINENTAL TRAVELLING. 

*¢ A diligence is a lumbering machine, divided into 
three compartments. The coupée is the aristocratic 
seat, situate in front of the carriage, facing the horses, 
and affords the traveller a good view of the country. 
It commonly accommodates three, but sometimes four 
passengers, The interior is similarto our stage-coach, 
only that it has four seats instead of two, and receives 
sometimes eight, sometimes ten persons; hence it i 
in summer intolerably hot, but otherwise comfortable 
enough. The banquette is by far the most agreeable 
place for gentlemen, being situate at the top of the 
carriage, accommodating only two and the conducteur, 
having an apron and a moveable head to shelter from 
rain and cold. Here the traveller can stretch his legs 
at full length, loll at ease, breathe fresh air, and bee 
hold the country round him. The fares for all parts 
of the vehicle, except the coupée, are the same, that 
for this coveted seat being a trifle higher ; they average 
threepence per mile, as in England. Sometimes @ 
fee for the servants is fixed by the tariff, but more 
commonly none is expected. When loaded, this 
machine would equal in size and weight two of our 
English stage-coaches ; but they have the advantage 
of being vastly more comfortable, in accordance with 
the rule, that seems to prevail everywhere upon the 
Continent of studying inall particulars the convenience 
and ease of travellers ; whereas the one object of our 
English public vehicles, with the single exception of 
the first-class railway carriages, seems to be to make 
the travelleras uncomfortableas possible. InEngland 
they expose the outside passengers to the most change 
able climatein the world, without a canopy of any kind; 
abroad, where there exists not half the necessity for 
protection, every passenger is sedulously sheltered 
from wet and cold: in England, we are crammed 
together so that a limb cannot be moved, seated upon 
a wet board, and indulged but with a three-inch rait 
to guard us from a fall ; the continental coaches are 
not built upon the assumption that the human frame 
is elastic, insensible, and imponderable, but there is: 
given to it ample space to move at will, a soft seat, 
and a barrier against the effects of a momentary change 
of the centre of gravity from sleep or a shake of the 
vehicle. There are none of the unseemly quarrels 
and struggles for a seat so frequently seen to disgrace 
an English coach-office. When the place is taken, & 
receipt is given, stating the hour of departure, the 
price of the fare, the number of the seat (a corre- 
sponding number being posted on the carriage), the 
places and times of stopping for meals, the times al~ 
lowed for charging horses, and a request that the 
traveller would make known to the head office any 
irregularities ineither. Six horses are the usual team, 
running three abreast; they are not fast, but very 
strong, and traverse very long stages, coming in as 
fresh as when they started. The harness is rude, but 
sufficient ; it consists of nothing but a collar, reins, 
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ofeach! English strangers, ignorant of this, are apt 
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rein is abolished ; the traces are ropes—if they break 
they are repaired with ease, or new ones substituted ; 
from the collar a multitude of musical bells are fre- 
quently suspended, and at night they have a very 
pleasing effect. Seven miles an hour is the average 
pace, but this varies with the nature of the couztry : 
the Paris diligences average nine, those of Switzer- 
Jand only five, and that in which we now found our- 
selves occupied six hours in a journey of thirty-two 
miles. Each team of horses is driven by its owner, 
and the coachmen are a very different race of beings 
indeed from ours. A blue smock-frock and a glazed 
hat would metamorphose Sir Vincent Cotton himself; 
guess, then, what an air they must give to men whose 
gait and aspect would rank them among English 
ostlers. They cheer the horses by cracking their 
whips right and left in a peculiarly scientific manner, 
keeping up an incessant fire of smacks, with a pre- 
cision and rapidity only to be acquired by years of 
practice ; and, indeed, every urchin in an inn-yard is 
to be seen twirling his whip, and as proud of the 
accomplishment as are our stable-boys of their pro- 
gress in the art of cursing and swearing. Occasionally 
we were supplied with a team of entire horses, fine, 
spirited fellows, who resisted the harness at first, but 
once secured, obeyed the whip and rein as well as 
their less fortunate brethren, and we found the same 
noble animal commonly used in carts, and in the 
plough, much to the credit of the equine race, and, as 
it seemed, to the satisfaction of their masters. 

‘* If the diligence be slow, it is sure; accidents are 
never known, and it is as punctual to time as are 
our mails. Ample leisure is given for feeding upon: 
the road, sometimes so much as an hour, never less 
than half an hour, according to the meal; nor are the 
travellers treated so scurvily at the hotels as are ours-— 
there is abundance and excellence of fare, and the 
charges are invariably moderate. Six or eight courses 
are supplied at supper, with a bottle of wine, for two 
francs and a half, or two shillings and one penny of 
our money, and no fees to waiters !’’ 


Some of this information will be useful to 
readers contemplating a tour. From Aiz, a 
smooth railway carried our friends to Cologne. 
Night had fallen when they arrived at the 
hotel in that City of Smells. But the writer 
eagerly rushed up-stairs to catch a first view of 








THE RHINE. 

‘‘ Having hastily given orders to that effect, I 
hurried to my chamber, and rushed breathless to the 
casement. A river was rolling below me in its might 
and grandeur ; the moon, almost at her full, was rising 
out of a cloud, and threw her slant beams along the 
entire face of the water, which seemed to dance in 
the golden light ; the sky above was intensely blue, 
and the stars were mirrored in the majestic stream. 
And this was indeed the Rhine !—the beautiful Rhine! 
—of which I had so often dreamt; the Rhine, so 
celebrated in story, the theme of a thousand orators, 
the inspiration of so much song, to whose banks pil- 
grims from every part of the world come to worship 
and wonder. There it lay, spread before my devour- 
ing eyes, calm, bright, and glittering ; its mighty 
waters still flowing onwards to the ocean with rapid 
roll, as they did when they witnessed the deeds that 
history and poetry have consecrated. 

‘¢ These meditations were disturbed by the waiter 
calling me to dinner in very bad English. Reluctantly 
I turned from the delicious night scene, and closed 
the casement, which I shall ever love as that which 
afforded me the first enchanting view of the Rhine !”’ 


_Should our readers be pleased with the spe- 
cimens here given, we shall return to this ma- 
nuscript. 








LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


CAMDEN Society.—The seventh anniversary 
meeting of this society was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen-street, Lord Braybrooke, presi- 
dent, in thechair. The report of the council, which 
was read by Mr. Thoms, the secretary, gave a favour- 
able report of the proceedings of the society, as the 
full number of 1,200 members was maintained, whilst 
the funded stock of the society had been increased 
from 6061. 19s. 10d. Three per cent. Consols to 7391. 
19s. 1d. The names of several new local secretaries 
were announced ; and amongst the losses of members 
by death were Sir Henry Halford, the Earl of Lons- 
dale, the Rev. Dr. Arnold, and J. H. Merivale, Esq., 
whose decease was alluded to in very strong terms of 
sympathy and regret. Three works had been pub- 
lished in the past year, viz.—‘‘ An English and Latin 
Dictionary of words in use during the fifteenth cen- 
tury,’’ ‘‘ Three Chapters of Letters relating to the 
Suppression of the Monasteries, from the originals in 
the British Museum,” and “‘ Letters and State Papers 
relating to the proceedings of the Earl of Leycester in 
the Low Countries, in the years 1585 and 6,’’ whilst 
four others were in the press. It was also gratifying 
that more printed matter had been issued in the pre- 
sent than in any previous year. The total receipts 


THE CRITIC. 


balance in hand of 80/. 2s. 10d. The officers and 
council having been re-elected, on the motion of Sir 
Henry Ellis, the thanks of the meeting were voted to 
the noble president. 








ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


HAD SONG BROUGHT THE NAME. 
Had song brought the name it has brought me to- 


a 

Ere the friends—the first friends—of my heart died 
away, 

To el all my young aspirations were known, 

And whose faith in my destiny equalled my own,— 

How sweet ’twould have been to reflect that the few 

Who predicted my fame could exult in it too! 

To think that the plaudits which hailed my success 

Were echoed from hearts it was rapture to bless! 

For the spring-gale of fame gains a perfume above 

Its own—from the flowers of Friendship and Love ! 


But mournful it is the wished wreath to receive 
When a new race look on at the deeds I achieve, 
With wonder, perchance—but, ah! not with that 
swell 

Of the heart they would feel who in youth loved me 
well ! 

With pleasure, it may be, but not with the smile 
That she would bestow, could she greet me the while ! 
O! none can describe—save the wretch who has 
known— 

How charmless is fame when the valued are gone ; 
When the spring-gale has nought its own perfume 
above ; 

When dead are the flowers of Friendship and Love ! 


———— 


MOMENTS OF BLISS. 


There are scenes of joy in this world of ours, 
Moments of bliss in its sorrowful hours, 

In its darkest paths ye may find the flowers, 
And none but the heartless and cold can miss 
The moments of bliss! The moments of bliss! 


When the grand and the beautiful burst on our view ; 
When our bosoms expand with the noble and true, 
When we look up to Heaven’s unchangeable blue, 
And think of its God, what perfection is His ! 

There are moments of bliss! There are moments of 
bliss ! 


But it is not by all that such moments are found; 
There are some who have forged themselves fetters, 
and bound 

Their spirit and heart to their kindred ground ; 

Who feel not, who love not, and well may they miss, 
That glimpse of Elysium, the moment of bliss ! 


But the soul that goes forth on its Heaven-fledged 

wings, 

And finds its own kin in all glorious things,— 

When the good and the pure are a mirror, that brings 

A reflection of all its own riches,—Oh this 

Is the soul for such moments, the moments of bliss ! 
Fulham. MARIANA. 








MUSIC. 


Oh! Gently breathe that tender Sigh, Ballad; 
and Good Night, Song. The latter written by 
Joanna Battie. The Melodies and Accom- 
paniments by W. Aucustus Wooptry. 

WE have had frequent opportunities of introducing 
Mr. Wooptey’s songs to our friends, and are 
happy to say that they have never failed in pleasing 
the amateur, and winning the approval of the mu- 
sician. The first of the two before us is a 
sweet and elegant melody, which, once heard, 


words somewhat too plaintive for the music :— 


OH! GENTLY BREATHE. 


** Oh! gently breathe that tender sigh 
Which fell so sweetly on mine ear ; 
And let that blue and beaming eye 
Again be radiant with a tear. 


I’d rather hear that mournful sound, 
And see that drop so pearly fine, 

Than list to thy most mirthful sound, 
Or view thine eye with laughter shine. 


They speak of fond affection’s sway 
O’er all thy pure confiding breast ; 
They tell that passion ’s far away, 
Nor mar thy peace, nor break thy rest. 


To me they are more pleasing still, 
Than gayer sight or merrier sound ; 
For they do not a tale reveal 
Of love neglected and returned.’’ 


fixes itself in the memory. We think, however, the 


Indeed, the printers of music.are at all tines ex. 
tremely careless in copying words. 


each verse. The words, too, are very pretty :— 


‘¢ The sun is down, and time by, 
The stars are twinkling in the sky ; 
Nor torch nor taper longer may 
Eke out a blithe, but stinted day. 
The hours have passed with stealthy flight— 
We needs must part—Good Night! Good Night! 
The bride into her bower is sent, 
And ribald song and gain spent ; 
The lover’s whispered words, and few, 
Have bade the bashful maid adieu. 
The dancing floor is silent quite— 
No foot bounds there—Good Night! Good Night! 
Sweet sleep be with us, one and all; 
And if upon its stillness fall 
The visions of a busy brain, 
We'll have our pleasures o’er again, 
To warm the heart, to cheer the sight. 
Gay dreams to all—Good Night ! Good Night !”” 


The fitness of these words for musical expression 
will be felt by all who read them, and Mr. Woop- 
LEY has done them ample justice. A composer of 
his unquestionable ability will be an acquisition in 
the present dearth of original musical talent; and 
we can assure him that if he is inclined to give us 
some more of his productions, they will find a wel- 
come place in our musical library. We heartily and 
confidently commend this brace of songs to the no- 
tice of music-buyers. 


a 


Mr. Horn’s Song, The Fairy’s Flight. 


In justice to Mr. Betuamy, the author of the 
poetry of this beautiful and popular song, we are 
bound to notice a number of errors in the copy sent 
to the printer’s, which converted his words into 
something very like nonsense. The following is a 
correct version of them, for which we are indebted 
to Mr. BELLAMy, to whom we owe an apology for 
the misrepresentation :— 


THE FAIRY’S FLIGHT. 


‘© Merrily, merrily, who but I, 
Sporting by night through the starlight sky ! 
E’er ever it falls on the sleeping sea, 
I make the pale moonbeam carry me. 
To the filmy wing of the bat 1 cling, 
As he circles at even-song ; 
Or in sport I sail on the night-owl’s tail 
As he lazily skims along, 
Merrily, &c. 


Oh! you’d laugh to see how he stares at me 
With his large round eye, 
When he can’t make out, as I scream and shout, 
Who—o—oo0 !—who—o—oo !* am I? 
Merrily, &c. 
Sometimes on a feather, toss’d hither and thither, 
I ride on the rolling deep, 
And the sea-mew stares when a laugh she hears 
That awakens her young from sleep. 
I am never at rest, 
From east to west, 
From the north to the south I fly; 
But ever my flight 
I take by night, 
Under the starlight sky.’’ 


i 
MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


THE EDINBURGH PROFESSORSHIP OF MusIC.— 
An Edinburgh correspondent informs us that the 
votes of the Senatus Academicus are equally divided 
between Mr. Sterndale Bennett and Mr. Donaldson, 
and that the casting vote will be given by a professor 
yet to be appointed—the Professor of Chemistry. 








ART. 


Sunmary. 

ExceEpTiInG the opening of the Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition—a succinct notice of which 
is given below—no event of especial interest 
affecting Art has occurred since our last re- 
port. As regards the Art-Union, matters 
remain in much the same state as at the mo- 
ment when the veto of the Government was 
set upon their proceedings. A large meeting 
of artists has been held, at which resolutions of 
support were carried, and a petition to Par- 
liament determined on. We hear that a Bill 
is this day (Monday) to be laid before the 
House, the object of which is to give a per- 


manent establishment to such societies. Un- 
der certain restrictions, a measure of this nature 


es 





The introduction of the same word at the end of 








of the year were 1,648]. 2s.2d., and there was a 





two lines in the second verse is probably-a misprint. 


* The note of the. owl, 


Good Night is full of expression. The idea of 
stillness is admirably conveyed in the opening of 
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Se 
is most desirable. We therefore heartily wish 


it success. 


——_—E— 


THE ART-UNION. 
; seen that a deputation from the 
Pos “aa had an interview with the Pre- 

‘er, the result of which has been upon the 
whole satisfactory. The Government will 
neither oppose nor support a measure for le- 

izing this society : the question will be left 
to the unbiassed opinion of the Parliament. 

As it is to Parliament only that we must now 
jook for aid, it is essentialthatevery influence the 
gociety can command should be brought to 
bear upon the members of the Senate. Un- 
fortunately, We have against us the entire Press, 
daily and weekly, literary and political, of all 
parties and sects, with a few insignificant ex- 
ceptions. The cause of this hostility, where 
fiendliness was most expected, has surprised 
and perplexed those who are not admitted be- 
hind the scenes of London journalism. It 
cannot be that so many journals, in all things 
beside at war with one another, should on this 
alonebe united, without some powerful influence 
operating privately upon all of them alike. The 
source isnot difficultto befound. ‘The print-pub- 
lishers and printsellers are the Parties by whom 
the entire machinery of opposition has been set 
inmotion. They have threatened to withdraw 
their advertisements from any journal by whom 
the Art-Union may be supported. Hence the 
hostility that is seen on every side. 

Tux Critic is entirely independent of all 
such influences. It has never received the 
dightest support or encouragement from any 
pnntseller ; nor, if offered on such degrading 
conditions, would it be accepted. We con- 
scientiously approve of the Art-Unions ; and 
approving them, they have had, and shall con- 
tinue to have, our cordial support and advo- 
cacy. The columns of THE Critic are at the 
service of these societies, to aid them at this 
critical juncture. 

The difficulties with which we shall have to 
contend in the carrying of a measure of 
legislative sanction for the society will be im- 
mense. Opposition will be stimulated from 
many quarters. Foremost will be that of the 
trade, with whose gains they interfere. Then 
there will be a dread of giving legality to that 
which, though erroneously, will be termed 
gambling. Against these forces we have only 
agood cause, public favour, and the exertions 
ofthe artists and the members. The work to 
bedone will claim all their energies ; but we 
do not despair of success if these be rightly 
directed. We shall watch and record their 
proceedings with deep interest ; and it will af- 
ford us great pleasure to advance their object 
by any means by which it may be in the power 
of Taz Critic to aid them. 


GUIDE TO THE EXHIBITIONS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tur seventy-sixth Exhibition, since the incorpora- 
tion of the Royal Academy, was opened to the pub- 
lic on the Gth instant. It consists of fourteen 
hundred and ten works in the various departments 
of Art; and is, beyond question, the grandest and 
most attractive exhibition of modern times. Not, 
indeed, but that there have been seasons when a 
larger number of really great works have been con- 
tributed; but in the nearly total absence of these— 
for there are not three of such in the Gallery—there 
is, broadly speaking, a decided, unmistakable ad- 
Vance in the second and third class productions, 
which gives increased value and an honourable dis- 
tinction to this year’s collection. ‘Too much has it 
been the fashion—especially from the time of 
tetchy, wrong-headed Barry downwards—to decry 
the Royal Academy, by charging it with abuses, 
ind with unfitness for its purpose. Jt has its ano- 
—_ no doubt—what human institution has not ? 
ut et him who wishes to ascertain its true worth, 
and the efficacy with which it has worked out the 
oble object it was originally designed for, examine 


onately this Gallery, and when he witnesses 


the lofty station, and takes into account the dignity 
at which, under its fostering care, the British 
school has arrived, overlooking trivial objections, 
he will not fail to award it that justice which only 
blind or thoughtless people withhold. Compared 
with this exhibition, how dwarfish and feeble 
are the others! what a faint, far-off reflection of it 
is the best of them—the British Institution! It 
is here English genius puts forth her might, and by 
this exposition of her merits alone would she have 
foreign nations judge her. 

Among the causes which have contributed in 
producing the striking advancement above alluded 
to, not the least obvious is the powerful stimulus 
given to Art by the proposals, and the working of 
the Royal Commission. But for this, three mas- 
terpieces by Etty, Maclise, and Leslie, tke memory 
of which will linger long in those who have in- 
spected them, had never been produced. Some 
beneficial effects, too, resulting from the Cartoon 
competition of last year, are visible in each of the 
large rooms. A similar competition, we opine, 
would be of invaluable service at some future 
period not distant ; because it insists upon, as indis- 
pensable requisites, correct drawing and truth of 
expression—qualities in which the British school 
(while it excels in every other) is manifestly de- 
ficient. 

In historical works the Exhibition is not this year 
particularly rich. Mr. Herbert’s skilfully ma- 
naged and able picture, The Trial of the Seven 
Bishops, is among the best. Mr. Leahy’s Lady 
Jane Grey, painted very forcibly after his cartoon, 
takes rank in the same class. In Scripture history 
Mr. Charles Landseer has a powerful picture; and 
so has the distinguished French master, Paul de 
la Roche. 

Of imaginative subjects there is abundance: it 
is in these that the fertility of invention, power of 
combination, and splendid colouring of our artists, 
stand triumphantly confessed. A brilliant array of 
contributors comes under this head. Eastlake has 
sent one picture—oh, why but one ?—in expression, 
purity, and sentiment a marvel! Then come 
Maclise, Etty, Mulready, Leslie, Patten, Goodall, 
Frost, Lance, Cope, who have each one or more 
works of surpassing merit. Though they can 
scarcely be said strictly to come under this head, 


| we cannot here refrain from directing attention to 


ED 


| which there is greatest encouragement, a slight 
| degree of improvement. There are many heads 
| Francis, Butler, Joseph, Weekes, Behnes, and Key- 
worth, which, for character, likeness, and superior 
artistic management, are deserving of praise. 

We proceed now to notice the most prominent 
of the works exhibited, taking them for the most 
part in the order wherein they are catalogued. 


EAST ROOM. 


No. 7. Portrait of John D. Brown, Esq. J. P. 
Kniagat, R.A. Elect.—This, like most of Mr. 
Knight’s works, is painted in a low, clear tone, and 
| delicately finished. The attitude is unconstrained 
}and natural, and the countenance stamped with 
| character. Its obvious defect is a want of force; 
an objection that too generally applies to this 
artist’s portraits. 
No. 8. George Borrow, Esq. Author of the 
| Bible in Spain, &c. H.W. Puittirs.—We have 
| here an unostentatious likeness of an original and 
successful writer, which should not be overlooked; 
though its attraction lies more in the subject than 
its treatment by the painter. 

No. 11. Ostend, and No. 21, Fishing-boats 
bringing a disabled Ship into Port Rysdael. JM. 
W. Turner, R.A.—In these pictures Mr. Turner 





shews the striking excellences and no less remark- 
able faults which of late years have mingled in his 
productions. Originality and picturesqueness of 


composition, and a masterly management of effect, 
are chief among the merits, while indistinctness of 
; line, and outrageous colour, are the prevailing ill 
qualities here displayed. Of the two, the last 
named is the superior picture. 
No. 13. The Otter Speared. E. Lanpsegr, 
| R.A.—In spirit, character, truth of colour, and 
| texture, this work fairly rivals the masterpieces of 
| Schnyders. With the exception of the mutilated 
trout on the bank (which, though of value to the 
composition, come in rather forcedly at the close of 
jan otter-hunt), there is a happy propriety about 
every thing introduced. The ferocity of the dogs, 
; and their eager rush at the prey, are wonderfully 
|conveyed. The figure of the huntsman is too 
| dwarfish; but the painting of the dogin the immediate 
| foreground, and that of the one climbing the rocks 
| on the right, is absolutely magical. 
No. 14. The Madness of Hercules. G. Parren, A. 





three miracles (for such they are) by Edwin | —A picture remarkable for strength of imagination, 
Landseer — Coming Events, Shoeing, and The bold handling, and highly artistic government 





| 
| 





Otter-hunt. Never has this artist appeared in | 
greater force. 

With portraits of every shade of merit the Gallery | 
as usual is thronged usyue ad nauseam. The Pre- 
sident, Sir Martin Shee, exhibits several character- | 
istic life-like heads ; and so do Messrs. Patten, 
Grant, Knight, and Lucas; there are a few works, 
too, full of breadth and strength, by the late la- | 
mented H. P. Briggs, which will have an interest 
for the spectator. 

In the department of landscape we hardly re- 
member a finer exhibition. It is with a sincere 
delight we welcome back Sir Augustus Callcott 
as a competitor on these walls. He has sent three 
works of first-rate character. Lee contributes seve- 
ral airy picturesque scenes, but is less happy in 
colour than we remember heretofore to have seen | 
him. Danby offers The Painter's Holiday, a| 
work of rare genius, the very atmosphere of 
which is filled with poetry. Creswick, too, with 
his forcibly painted rocks and transparent water, | 
has been very successful. To a most admirable 
landscape View upon the Coast of Normandy, by | 
a French artist, Gudin, we particularly invite | 
attention: it is an evidence of the high pitch of | 
excellence in this department to which some of the | 
French school have attained. An artist, named 
Leitch, hitherto unknown to us, has sent a classi- | 
cal landscape—Villa of Lucullus—which, had it 
but a little more of /ife, would be the finest in 
the Gallery. In composition and sentiment it is 
perfect. 

Of marine subjects there are several. The ma- 
gician, Stanfield, has two, that, by their close 
resemblance to nature and the happiness of their 
composition will greatly charm. Messrs. Collins, 
Huggins, and Cooke contribute also some very 
superior works of this kind. : : 

The department of sculpture this season is rather 
weak. It contains, however, a masterly group by 
Gibson, and an exquisite small statue of Lady 
Godiva (as she rode through Coventry), by Behnes. 
If, however, good imaginative and historical works 
be .rare, we have, perhaps, in bust-sculpture, for 








throughout. It isterribly real. In expression and 
colour, especially, the artist has been most successful. 
The sudden frenzy of the semi-god, the alarm and 
distraction of the mother Megara, and the terror 
of the escaping Therimachus, are forcibly pourtrayed, 
This picture will not easily be forgotten by those 
who attentively examine it. 

No. 25. The Balcony. J.J. Cuaron, R.A.— 
A genuine annual subject, for the most part mere- 
tricious in colour, though the sky is good. 

No. 31. Scene from Comus. C.R. Lestix, 
R.A.—This is a picture which, though not without 
obvious blemishes, will be greatly, and, on the whole, 
justly admired. It is happily conceived, and the 
painter’s hand has well embodied the scene which 
fancy drew. The colour is not good, nor is the 
drawing always correct: witness the figure on the 
left side of the composition. The accessories, how- 
ever, are fanciful, and skilfully disposed. Should 
the artist intend painting this subject asa fresco, we 
would suggest to him that Comus, presenting the 
cup and inviting the lady to partake of it, should 
not be cross-legged and leaning as he nowis. The 
object the sorcerer wishes to effect would rather be 
furthered by a more deferential and respectful car- 
riage than the half-indifferent air this posture gives 
him. 

No. 37. Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Webster. 
T. Wesster.—A charming little gem, painted 
con amore, and as pure in colour as it well can 
be. 
No. 44. A Lift on the way Home. W. F. 
WirHERINGTON, R.A.—This is a picturesque repre- 
sentation of a common rustic incident. In the 
sheep bolting out of the road, the artist has totally 
failed ; but for the colour of their fleeces they might 
pass very well for wolves. 

No. 48. Héloise. C. L. Eastuaxe, R.A.—One 
of the finest pictures we ever examined. A pale, 
thoughtful female, in a loose crimson robe, carelessly 
and unaffectedly disposed, holding in her lap a 
book—a rose in one hand, the other resting on the 
opened page, a glimpse of brown landscape, and a 
few leaves of the passion-flower, are all it compre- 
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hends. ; 
work of subduing and lasting beauty. The senti- 


ment and expression, equally perfect, are worthy of | commend it. 


Raffaelle. The characterof the woman, too, steeped 


in poetry as it was, is conveyed powerfully by her | the Lady from the enchanted Chair. D. MAcLIsE 


countenance; in these pensive features you recognize, 
at a glance, the impassioned fervour and unrelaxing 
devotion that distinguished her. Her eyes are 
raised from the book, and she is thinking,—perhaps, 
of him who, while instructing her in the philosophy 
of the age, kindled silently in her enthusiastic bosom, 
a passion which the grave alone could quench. In 
this magnificent picture, the ¢rick of art—though it 
exists in the rarest degree—is nowhere visible. It is 
painted in a quiet, clear tone, and the pencilling is 
so delicate as to be imperceptible. It is in lofty, 
spiritualized works such as this that Art vindicates 
her high prerogative, and proclaims triumphantly 
her value. Exulting in creative might, we here find 
her, mocking at death and time, by calling up at 
will, from the tomb of ages, a glowing image of one 
whose intellectual earnest character will always com- 
mand the admiration of the world. 

58. Prince Rupert routing the Besiegers at 
Newark. A. Cooper, R.A.—There is spirit and 
earnestness in this battle-piece. The postures, 
however, of the chief combatants and their horses, 
though good, are sadly conventional. 

No. 59. On the Medway—Summer’s Evening. 
A.W.Wititams.— What there is of evening in this, 
we are at a loss to discover. Though the scene is 
not unpicturesque, and there is some free, feathery 
handling in the foliage, it is a flat, heavy landscape. 
Transparency in the sky and water is greathy want- 


ing. 

No. 60. A rapid Stream. T. Creswick, A.— 
Were it not that the trees are feebly painted, and 
the foliage too indistinct, this would be a charming 
picture. The grey mossy rocks, the flashing water, 

and the glimpse of sky, are as faithful as they well 
can be. 

No. 62. Rain, Steam, Speed—the Great West- 
ern Railway. J. M.W. Turner, R.A.—Though 
abounding with this artist’s characteristic extrava- 
gances, this composition has striking merits. It is 
difficult to conceive the idea of speed more ably 
conveyed than it is here. One is absolutely almost 
afraid to stand before the advancing train. 

No. 67. Portrait of Her Majesty. F. NeEwrEn- 
HAM.—Taken altogether, this is, perhaps, a success- 
ful picture. The likeness is obviously good, the 
posture dignified and composed, and the colouring 
creditable. Of the landscape portion, however, we 
cannot speak favourably; it is decidedly weak, 
wanting both space and atmosphere. 

No. 72. Portrait of the Rev. Bruce Knight. 
Sir M. A. Suze, P.R.A.—A very able portrait ; the 
head is impressed with character and thought, the 
colour rich, and the accessories judiciously com- 
posed. 

No. 73. John Knox Reproving the Ladies of 
Queen Mary’s Court. A. E.CHaton, R.A.—The 
little that is good in this composition is not original, 
the much that is bad in it is not original. The at- 
titudes are stiff and affected, the grouping objec- 
tionable, and the colour in many parts glaring and 
inharmonious. 

No. 74. Trout. J. Taompson.—A little painting 
that will repay examination. 

No. 78. A Stiff Breeze. Sir A. W. Catcorr, 
R. A.—This is a cool, faithful transcript from Na- 
ture, refreshing to look upon. It abounds with space 
and atmosphere, and the broad effect of shadow is 
most skillfully thrown in. 

No. 79. The Lord Forester. F. Grant, A.—In 
this full-length the artist has been less successful 
than he usually is. It has a naked, meagre look, 
and cannot by any means be complimented for 
colour. 

No. 83. The Hon. Mrs. Adeane. Mrs. W. Car- 
PENTER.—Not an unpleasing portrait, though the 
colour is not everywhere pure. The shadows in 
some places are too heavy. 

No. 85. Sheep-Washing. H. J. BoppincTon. 
—A pastoral incident very successfully conveyed. 
There is here no attempt on the part of the artist at 
what is beyond his power. He has rightly appre- 
hended his subject, and has treated it becomingly. 
The light is cleverly carried through the picture ; 
the figures are characteristic, and the foliage is crisp 
and self-sustaining. 

No. 95. Christ reviled. A. E. Cuaron, R. A.— 


nally failed. In his water colours he is mostly suc- 


Yet out of these the artist has produced a| which his genius is wholly unfitted ! This picture 


In the treatment of this subject the artist has am — conventionality of attitude is the most strik- 


has neither drawing, colour, nor sentiment to re- 


No. 96. Scene from Comus. Sabrina releases 
R. A.—Of the poetic imagination, the grace, beauty, 
and harmony which distinguish this composition, it 
were difficult to speak too highly. The charm of 
skilful grouping, andthe power of lines, may here 
be witnessed to advantage. An expression of absorb- 
ing interest in the action of the nymph, as she re- 
leases the lady from enchantments, is happily im- 
pressed on the figures. The light is beautifully ma- 
naged; the colour pure, and (in this case with 
propriety) cold. The brothers on the left,—balanced 
by the attendant spirit on the right of the central 
group,—present as bold and original a line as can 
be conceived. Perhaps the entire effect is more of 
the kind usually produced by sculpture than should 
exist in painting. 
No. 111. Morning—Boulogne. W. Corns, 
R. A.—This is unquestionably one of the ablest 
marine subjects in the Exhibition. Seldom is there 
seen a sky better painted than this: there is a pro- 
priety and truth in the form and colour of the 
heavy, dropping clouds, which move lazily along 
beneath the thinner strata. In composition this 
picture is singular; the prominent features, boats 
and figures, being confined to the extreme right, 
while from the middle to the left, the artist depends 
almost wholly on spaciness and charm of colour to 
give value to his picture. In No. 141, Seaford, 
Sussex, (companion to the above) Mr. Co.iins, 
than whom a closer observer of nature does not 
exist among our artists, has a fine passage of clouds 
casting their shadows on the beach and the sea, in 
direct opposition to the absurd and false assertion 
hazarded by a late writer on the ancient and modern 
landscape painters—viz., that shadows are never 
visible on water. 
No. 123. The Backbiter. W. Erry, R.A.—In 
this, as well as in No. 130, a little further on, the 
spectator will be greatly charmed with the loveli- 
ness of the females, and the exquisite colouring 
which every where distinguishes this artist’s produc- 
tions. In the latter of the two, however, notwith- 
standing she has her missal, &c. before her, there is 
in the lady more of the voluptuary than the de- 
votee. 
No. 122. An Italian Port—Sunrise; and No. 
129, Morning—an Italian Scene. Sir A. W. 
Caticort, R.A.—A pair of magnificent classical 
landscapes ; full of subject and most admirably ma- 
naged. In light, space, and atmosphere, these 
works approach very near to CLAUDE’s. 
No. 128. The Whistonian Controversy. W. 
Mutreapy, R.A.—If the reader wishes to see how 
far splendour of colour, delicacy of finish, truth of 
character, ability of composition, and the power of 
telling a story, have been carried in our day, let him 
attentively inspect this valuable work. Looking on 
such pictures as these al/ men become critics, and, 
stranger still, they have but one voice in speaking 
of them. 
No. 142. Sir Walter Scott, dining with one of 
the Blue-gown Beggars of Edinburgh. A. FRASER. 
—This composition is not devoid of truth of cha- 
racter and sentiment; but it is treacly and brown 
in colour. 
No. 145. The intercepted Billet, W. Mutreapy, 
and The Catechist, W. Couins, are each in their 
manner meritorious, and deserving of attention; as 
also is No. 149, An Irish Peasant awaiting the 
return of her Husband, in which the effect is 
cleverly managed. 
No. 150. Objects of Vertu, from Fonthill. W. 
Mappox.—Carefully painted; the arrangement 
good, and the opposition of colour judicious. 
No. 152. A subject from Comus, painted the size 
of the intended fresco. W. Erry, R.A.—This is a 
work that will not readily be forgotten by those 
who have seen it. In the composition there is a 
world of imagination and poetry ; the figures are 
all of a ravishing beauty, and the colouring is won- 
derful. Two groups more voluptuous, without a 
taint of grossness, than the Venus and Adonis on 
the left, and the Cupid and Psyche on the right of 
the picture, have rarely been imagined. 
No, 156. The Raising of Jairus’ Daughter. 
E. U. Epp1s.—Not devoid of excellences, chief of 
which is its colour; but it has many defects. Of 





cessful ; pity, then, that he should take a path for 


—Little is there in this subject to-recommend it. 









The girl is any thing but beautiful, and 
ing is hard, crude, and violent. rane te, 

No. 166. On the Conway, North Wales. w F 
WITHERINGTON, R.A.—Not an unfaithful - 
tion of a frequent effect in nature. : 

No. 170. Chapel in the Church of St. Jean at 
Caen. D. Roperts, R.A.—A_ magnificent} 

* * . . y 
painted interior ; perhaps the first in the Galle 
The composition is masterly; the distribution of 
light skilful ; and the shadows are becomingly ¢h; 

Bly thin 
and transparent. 

176. The Marchioness of Waterford. F. Grany 
A.—This cannot be considered a successful por. 
trait. The attitude of the lady is dignified and 
the composition of the picture unaffected ; yet the 
flatness and gloominess of the colouring greatly 
overbalance those merits. 

No. 177. Jubal. H. Howarp, R.A.—One of the 
best pictures by this artist we have of late years seen, 

No. 180. Charles II. at New Shoreham. (, 
JAcQuAND.—There is not a little merit in this 
composition. The story is intelligibly told, the 
sentiment highly touching and natural. 

No. 182. Portrait of W. Charles Macready, 
The late H. P. Braices, R.A.—A characteristic 
and life-like head of our greatest tragedian, 

No. 187. ‘The Day after the Wreck. A Dutch 
East-Indiaman on Shore in the Ouster Schelde. (, 
SranFietp, R.A.—In every sense a masterly pro. 
duction. A more lively idea of such ascene could 
scarcely have been portrayed on canvas. The 
effects are truthful, and most judiciously managed, 
The sky surcharged on the left with heavy thunder. 
clouds, and with a burst of light in its centre; the 
turbulent waves, transparent, reflective, and fluid; 
the grouping of the boats, their buoyant motion; and 
the fixity of the land, are conveyed to admiration. 

No. 189. Portrait of G. Loftus. H. W. 
PickERSGILL, R.A.—Painted with a clear, full pen- 
cil: the figure is easy in posture. 

No. 196. Portrait of a Lady. J. G. Mivniz.- 
TON.—This is a full-length that gives promise of 
yet greater excellence in the artist. It com 
well. The animals introduced are painted with 
spirit, and have a good effect. 

No. 200. Evening; and No. 201. Landscape 
and Cattle. J. Witson, Jun.—These landscapes 
have the charm of true rustic feeling to recommend 
them. They are picturesque in line, but deficient 
in strength of colour. 

No. 202. Jairus’ Daughter Raised. W. Poncta. 
—Originality of composition and truth of expres- 
sion are the most prominent features of this work. 
No. 203. A scene from the Decameron of Boc- 
caccio. J. J. Cuaron, R.A.—A tricky, spotty, 
metricious picture ; totally unworthy of the favour- 
able place it holds. 

No. 204. Portrait of M. P. Lucas, esq. J.P. 
Knigut, R.A. Elect.—A_ cleverly painted head, 
impressed strongly with character, and evidently a 
successful likeness. 

No. 215. A Devonshire Lane. F. R. Lee, R.A 
—wWe have here a refreshing, agreeable landscape. 
The composition is picturesque, and the light led 
skilfully through the picture. The handling is 
bold, free, and characteristic, as may be seen in the 
oak, ash, and birch trees which fringe the watery 
lane. The colouring, however, in some places, is 
heavy and unnatural. 

No. 227. The Sempstess. R. Redgrave, A.— 
There are few who examine this picture but will 
feel an emotion of sympathy for the unhappy 
class of females of whose cruel labours it is an 1ma- 
ginary exponent. It embodies a scene from Hood's 
pathetic poem, The Song of the Shirt. So touch- 
ing is its sentiment, and such the truth of expres- 
sion in the haggard, worn countenance of the 
female as she sits at her wearisome night-long 
work, whilst morning streams through the case 
ment, that it will hold a place in memory when 
pictures of far greater pretensions shall have been 
forgotten. 

We are now arrived at 


THE MIDDLE ROOM. 


As you enter turn to the left; immediately by 
the door you will see a showy picture (No. yt 
It is An Incendiary Fire, by F. R. Lee, R. A. 
The colouring is fine, the composition picturesque, 
and it interests because it tells a story. f 
Next to it (No. 235) is Milking-Time ; one 0 
Coorsr’s cattle-pieces ; always trathful, but too 


like one another. 





ng. 
No. 165. Girl with Parrot. D. Macuisz, R.A. 


charming group! 


A little further, pause before No. 238. What 8 
Pathe Wedding Morning—tht 
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—_— 
re, The blushing bride is parting from her 

ing mother ; the bridegroom, saddened by the 
pe takes her arm to lead her away. Her sister 
5s in the embrace of the father, whose manly lip 
. tight to stifle his inward struggles. The 
child catches the infection and cries. An open door 
shews the company carousing cheerfully in another 
room—a telling contrast : through the window we 
wee the carriage in process of being packed. The 
accessories are all good. R. RepGrave is the 


— 239 will deserve a passing glance. It is the 
Martyrdom of John Brown, of Priesthill, 1685. 
The painter is T. Duncan. The subject is very 
disagreeable, but it is well grouped, and has some 
drawing. ; : 

The next noticeable picture is No. 248—King 
Joash shooting the Arrow of Deliverance, by W. 
Dyce. It will attract by its oddity, and retain at- 
tention by the visible energy and earnestness which 
the artist has thrown into the two figures. You 
must look twice at it to feel its merit. 

What can be that conglomeration of all bright 
hues that attracts the eye a little further on? It is 
one of TURNER’s mysteries, No. 253, which he thus 
quaintly explains : Van Tromp, going about to 
please his masters, ships a sea, getting a good wet- 
tiny. There is merit in this, but so obscured by 
mannerism run mad, that pain subdues pleasure in 
the gazer. The sea is sea-like. But were ever 
ships so coloured anywhere, but on Turner’s canvas ? 

You may skip the next seven with only a glance, 
and then rest for a while upon No. 261, a sweet bit 
of Sunset on the Gelt, Cumberland, by BuacKtock. 
Itis an English picture in its whole character. Its 
neighbour, 262, Nymphs Dancing, by Frost, has 
some good colouring. 

Copz’s name will require you to look at 264, 
which he calls Palpitation. It is a simple sketch 
of a young girl anxiously listening, while her mother 
answers the postman’s knock: she fears the dis- 
covery of a correspondence. We have seen better 
things by this artist, both in design and execution. 
It is good, but not worthy of his excelling powers. 

No. 265 is oneof Erry’s nudities ; but not quite 
sonaked as usual. Ladies may look at it without 
blushing. 

Pass onwards to a striking picture which will arrest 
erery eye, even though the artist’s name do not 
command attention. It is an arctic winter scene 
by starlight, a waste of mountain covered with 
snow, and at its feet a lake, over which a stag is 
swimming, his long, wearisome voyage being marked 
by the dim hue of light upon the water. In the fore- 
ground’'is another noble stag, which lifts up its voice 
to its companion, as if calling to him to hasten that 
they may depart together, before the winter is too 
far advanced. It is the production of Epwin 
lanpszer, who has quaintly called it ‘Coming 
events cast their Shadows before.”’ It is inits con- 
ception one of the most poetical pictures in the Ex- 
hibition, both in what it depicts and what it sug- 
gets. Before you quit the room, return and gaze 
again upon it, for the more you look the more it 
mill please you. 

Probably, you will be inclined to pass, without 
‘amination, a strange-looking little picture, just 
beyond the grand one last noticed. But you must 
not do so, for it isa production of extraordinary 
merit, as you will say when you look into it. No. 
217 is a Scene from Undine; where she passes 
oe the enchanted forest, encounters the wood- 
an and the gnomes, and is protected from their 
ry 4 the young knight, Huldbrand. At first 
— ure appears hard, stiff, and outré, but pre- 
Fate i perceive the wonderful exuberance of 

Y that has been lavished upon it. Look at the 
ree that crowd the scene, how each has its own 
a of character and office—with what effect 
Mem — how artistically the whole work 
sa _ ! It is from the easel of Mac .isz, and 

a Als merits without his mannerism. You must 
return to this also. 

Fe - will be attracted by a very glaring bit of 
per 9 it—Patren’s Maternal Love. You 
dimen agg to the careless mamma, that 
Pik, ing baby in her lap must inevitably fall, 

a to the laws of gravity, which the painter 
With the + ih wee But you are consoled 

seat loss, on that such a baby would be no 
here are not man : . . Lege 

: y portraits in this exhibition, 

ie let the Council be praised. But you will 

with that of Master George Byng, No. 


2h, by F, Grant, R.A. 





‘‘ What have we there? A menagerie ?”? asks 
every voice around us. There are elephants iu dens, 
precisely similar to those in the Zoological Gardens, 
and parrots upon poles, with a group of persons on 
the floors of very showman aspect. C. LANDSEER 
has called it Zhe Return of the Dove to the Ark 
(No. 287). But for the description in the catalogue 
nobody would have dreamed of the ark. It is, how- 
ever, a good picture in itself, but a better title 
should have been given to it. 

No. 289 should be looked at because it is a portrait 
of Mrs. Austen, the clever translator of German 
literature. It is an intellectual head. 

Davip Cox’s Going to the Hay-field (296) is 
a charming bit of landscape, exquisitely coloured ; 
and near it is A Mountain Torrent (298), by 
Creswick, a delicious transcript of Nature’s 
greenery. 

You must not omit to look at 301, because it is 
the portrait of a lady in the 101st year of her age, 
who still lives, the widow of a dean of Winchester. 

No. 303 has a double claim upon your attention— 
first, because it is from the easel of the famous 
French painter, Pau, DeLarocne; secondly, for 
the intrinsic merit of the work, which has all the 
dignity and classical severity of the old masters. 
The subject is a Holy Family. This is the first of 
this great artist’s pictures we have seen, and his style 
strikes us as much more German than French. 

How beautiful in composition, how brilliant in 
colour, is 305, Dansy’s Painter’s Holiday, which 
for poetry ranks next to Landseer. It is a rich 
sunset scene, as glowing as if the artist had dipped 
his brush in the crimson of the most gorgeous of 
autumn evenings. The landscape, which he has thus 
lighted up with the hues of heaven, is a composition 
of solemn grandeur. There is no picture in the 
Exhibition we should so much like to place where it 
would be most within our sight as this delicious 
Danby. 

Just above it is LaupER’s Ten Virgins (No.306). 
There is some good colouring, but the artist has 
failed to make it an interesting picture. It does 
not tell its own story, nor are the virgins very 
agreeable specimens of their sex. Perhaps the 
author wished to indicate the superiority of wisdom 
to beauty ; if so, he has completely succeeded. 

No. 312 isa cheerful, animated picture of Mary 
Queen of Scots returning from the Chase to Stirling 
Castle. It is by R. ANSDEN, and indicates talent 
which, duly cultivated, may attain to greatness. 
Very well worthy of inspection, also, is Buss’s Joe 
Willet taking leave of Dolly Varden (317).—Joe 
is admirable ; Dolly is not quite arch enough, nor 
does she quite feel enough—but she is as pretty as 
the original. 

The size of No. 319 will attract your eye, and 
the energy and bustle of the picture will arrest it. 
Lauper has here depicted the scene in Old 
Mortality, where Claverhouse orders Morton to 
be carried out and shot. The grouping is good, 
and the expression of the figures indicates great 
power in the painter. It is a work of extraordinary 
promise. 

You may pass over the next seven with a glance, 
but rest fora moment upon a clear, flat, nature- 
like View upon the Coast of Normandy (32,), by 
Gupty, a French artist ; from which you may turn 
to 329, The Brother’s First Letter, by J. G. 
MippteTon. The sisters, who are poring over the 
epistle, are pretty girls, and there is a world of 
love in their eager eyes. ‘‘ How astonishing! Can 
it be a painting? Did you ever see any thing like 
it ??? murmur many voices on your right ; and the 
crowd collected there indicates the locality of some- 
thing very attractive. Nor does the public taste 
err in this. Here is one of E. LANpsEER’s mas- 
ter-pieces, ‘‘ Shoeing ”’ (No. 232), a simple picture 
of a horse in a blacksmith’s shop in the act of 
being shod, with a noble dog looking calmly upon 
the process. But such a horse! it is perfection— 
it lives—it breathes—it looks as if it must walk out 
of the canvas. But genius such as this distances 
description. It must be seen to be understood. 

Some productions of mediocre merit follow, nor 
does any one claim special attention till you come 
to No. 342—the subject, Coleridge’s Genevieve, 
which Core has undertaken, but not successfully. 
The picture does not embody the conception of the 
poet ; the light is not the blending of evening with 
moonshine; Genevieve is too much of the ball- 
room miss, and the lover is much more of a knight 
than a poet. The whole picture wants the sim- 
plicity which is the charm of the delightful poem it 


Next to it is a delicious picture, Repose, by 
Cooper (No. 343). It is impossible that cattle 
could be better done than here. Then you have 
CREswick's Scene on the Tummel (344), a charm- 
ing summer landscape, which we should covet for a 
sitting-room, and contrasting strangely with its 
neighbour, a Venice, by TURNER (345), a gorgeous 
dream, but unnatural, though more truthful than 
most of his recent pictures. 

You wiil look at 347, because it is a good like- 
ness of Lord Stanley, but for no other merit, and 
pass onward to 351, Lestir’s Sancho Panza in the 
Apartment of the Duchess. In this, as in most of 
his works, Leslie has repeated himself. It is a 
clever and characteristic composition, but every 
figure is to be found in twenty of his earlier pro- 
ductions. 

Another Venice, by TurNER, No. 356, is open to 
the same remarks as its companion, and need not 
long detain the spectator from the enjoyment of 
the exquisite sentiment of 364, Sir Thomas More 
and his Daughter, ‘* embodying an anecdote of his 
beholding from his prison some monks passing to 
execution, and expressing his regret that he was not 
with them.’’ It is from the easel of Herpert, 
and of itself would establish his claim to the title of 
a great artist. It is one of the gems of the Exhibi- 
tion, and admiration of it will grow with examina- 
tion. The expression of the two faces is masterly. 

Near it, No. 365, an Evening before Rain, at 
Sea, by KNELL, will please as a very nice painting. 
No. 367, Undine, by Lauper, almost in its flesh 
rivals Etty, as may be seen by comparing it with the 
latter artist’s Eve at the Fountain (No. 371), a 
few feet further on. But do not omit 368, one of 
Roperts’s Egyptian Scenes, which are felt to be 
true even by those who have never travelled. 

You may pass over some portraits and gilt frames 
until you stand before 379, in which Sir W. ALLAN 
has recorded the royal visit to Hawthornden. It is 
a fine landscape, well painted, and will be a valu- 
able addition to the picture gallery of the Queen- 
honoured mansion. 

The large picture next to it is remarkable, as 
being a coloured cartoon, one of those exhibited at 
Westminster—the artist, SrepHANOFF, the subject 
trom Comus. The effect is excellent, and there is 
fine drawing and true colouring to earn the ap- 
proval of the artist and the amateur. 

Last to be looked at in this room is Herpert’s 
great picture of The Trial of the Seven Bishops 
(388). He has chosen the moment of their acquit- 
tal, when the agitation was at its height. The pic- 
ture is a fine one, but it strikes us as being faulty 
in this, that there is not quite shew enough of ex- 
citement. The characters are all too calm and quiet 
for such an anxious moment. The grouping is very 
good, but altogetherit has disappointed us. 

We go now into 


THE WEST ROOM. 


Immediately above the door is a fine historical pic- 
ture by TowNseEND, one of the second prize-men for 
the cartoons. No. 389, The fatal Letter of Charles I. 
intercepted by Cromwell and Ireton, is worthy of 
this artist’s high reputation. The massiveness of 
the Cromwell head, the compressed lip, the clutch 
of the hands, are masterly tokens of the passion 
within. Ireton points to the passage that proves 
the king’s treacherous intent; the saddle from 
which the fatal missive was torn lies by his side; a 
solitary lantern lights the scene. The colouring 
is subdued, perhaps almost too sombre, but this is a 
fault that leans to virtue’s side. 

On the right of this hangs a fine head of a Monk, 
E. WittiaMs (No. 394); below it a picture of 
‘‘ Tasso reciting his Poem to the Princess,’’ by 
Ho.tins, which just misses being a fine work, 
through an unaccountable stiffness and block-like 
aspect of the figures. No. 397 is a sweet Early 
Morning effect by Geppes ; and 398 will please, 
like all Leez’s Devonshire scenery. It is a bit of 
nature, and therefore the highest art. 

You will be much pleased with its neighbour, 
399, Jacob refusing to let Benjamin go, by Har- 
woop.—There is a vast deal of sentiment in this 
work, and it proves that the artist who could do 
this could achieve better things with due study. 
From this you may run the eye hastily over a group 
of coloured canvasses until you arrive at No. 417, a 
charming sketch of a Norwegian Girl, by ZiEGLER, 
and 420, a Boaz and Ruth, which betrays the 
masterly composition, and the clear, warm, Easterm, 
atmosphere and the graceful forms of O’Net. 
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Noel will greatly interest you in the benevolent 
features of the man. : 

But here you must fairly retreat to the middle of 
the room, and keeping out of the stream of visitors 
for sake of ease, look for along time at another 
painted cartoon by Leany, the subject being 
“ Lady Jane Grey summoned to her Execution 
(142).—There is fine, bold drawing, excellent 
grouping, and more than respectable colouring in 
this picture, which, as a whole, is highly creditable 
to the artist. : 

Below it you will see Len’s Ploughed Field 
(426), in parts excellent, but in its main subject an 
utter failure. It is not at all like a ploughed field, 
and it would puzzle a countryman to tell what it is. 

There is something exquisitely touching in (427) 
The Highland Lament, by JOHNSTONE. It is a 
bit of real poetry. The solemn hills; the piper, 
with his melancholy step and sad brow; the weep- 
ing woman who follows ; the hour; the wildness of 
the place ; the very hue of the sky, all tell the story 
with effect. This is a picture which it will be 
difficult for those who have seen to forget. But the 
artist is a man of great talent—marked for fame. 

Linnet’s Portrait of Thomas Carlyle (428), 
should be inspected for the sake of the original. 
It is a speaking likeness. 

Nor would you pass unnoticed No. 429, an Jn- 
terior of a Chapel, by Rozserts. It is thoroughly 
his own. 

Another beautiful, but unreal vision by TURNER 
will now attract your gaze. It is Venice Quay 
(No. 430). There may be such colours at Venice, 
but we never saw anything like them elsewhere. 
Surely an atmosphere of rainbow is more likely to 
be found in our watery climate than in Italy. But 
chacun a son gottt. 

Clear, correct, and sober-hued is Hart’s Interior, 
looking into the sacristy of a cathedral, at Florence, 
(433): you need not dwell upon it, but pass on to 
Roserts’s best contribution to this splendid col- 
lection of British Art—The Pyramids of Ghizeh— 
Sunset. The rich hues of the descending sun are 
thrown with wonderful effect upon the hot sands, 
and gild the gigantic pyramids. This is a very 
poetical picture, and will deserve to be revisited. 

No. 446. The Dark Supplicant, by Witson, 
is noticeable for its expression ; and 449, La Fleur’s 
Departure from Montreuil, by Warp, for its being 
so very French; yet it has considerable merit, for it 
is life-like and amusing. 

Near it is one of MARTIN’s imaginative sketches: 
A Morning (No. 450) on the Sea-coast, with a vast 
range of rock and water, and an illimitable sea, and 
all tinged with the most gorgeous hues. We much 
prefer this to its companion, Evening (463). 

If you like a landscape, created by a few masterly 
touches, view first at a distance, then near, Davip 
Cox’s Castle (456); you will then discover that 
boldness of touch tells well even in water-colour. 

Ha! here is a noble picture;—a Stanfield surely ! 
—No, it is not, though it would honour even him. 
It is No. 461, by Harpine; the subject, Anglers 
on the Loire, a clear, sunny scene, with water so crisp, 
one longs to bathe in it, and an atmosphere so soft 
that the breath seems to take it in. Of the same 
class, but not of equal merit, is 469, Cooxxr’s 

Antwerp from the Scheldt. It is very beautiful 
nevertheless, and will reward a lengthened gaze. 

Turn now to 472 Goopaty’s Wounded Soldier 
returned to his Family. It is almosta Wilkie, for 
its simplicity and truth. There is the hand of a 
great artist in every part of this picture, and he is 
yet a very young man. 

No. 480, Wootnorn’s Trial of the Earl of 
Strafford is huge, but not interesting: it is a per- 
plexing mass of heads set up in rows. It is asserted 
that they are portraits; perhaps in that lies their 

value. 

Much more attractive is Kennepy’s Tea-table 
Talk (482); a humorous sketch’ of two spirits of 
Zossip and scandal; and just beyond it (485), On 
the Lys, Ghent, which willinterest as a nice picture, 
but more that it is the production of a son of Stan- 


field, and proves (so we presume at least) that the | here, the same rich colouring, the same hideous 


mantle of the father will descend. 


But beautiful exceedingly is its neighbour, A | siege should be naked as well as hungry we cannot 
Summer Afternoon, by Creswick, one of the} divine : they donot eat their clothes. Mr. Poole 
most delicious landscapes of that delightful painter. | must hasten to escape from his mannerism, or he 
It is a scene from which the eye turns with regret, | will be lost ; he has undoubted powers, but he 
and often sends a long, lingering, backward look, for | must apply them better. 


it is nature, which ever goes to the heart, and never 
more than on such an occasion as this. 
air about us seems to grow cool as we gaze. Thisis 


The very | turns with delight to Dansy’s splendid painting of 


the most-frequented sitting-room. But, however 
reluctant, move om you must, or your task will 
never be accomplished. : 

There (490) is a portrait of MuLREADY, painted 
by himself; and there (491), Frrrn’s clever 
Scene from theVicar of Wakefield, where the Squire 
describes some passages in his town life. There is 
much character in this, but the vicar is too portly 
for popular notions of him. 

Have.u’s Cascade at Hong-Kong, 492, may 
detain you for a moment, as a specimen of the 
landscape loveliness of that famous island; and 
Deaner’s St. Goerhausen, on the Rhine, for its 
drawing, though it is vilely coloured. You may 
skip some seven or eight of its neighbours, and halt 
before 505, with a resolution to look into it. F. 
Srone has here told a tale, which he calls ‘‘ The 
course of true love never did run smooth ;’’ but so 
truthfully, you would have read it instantly, though 
the catalogue had not so informed you. What ex- 
pression there is in the faces of the lovers !—what 
quiet grace about the entire composition! A long 
history is narrated in the eyes and attitudes of those 
figures; and you cannot do better than sit, and 
while your gaze rests upon the artist’s exquisite 
handiwork, let your imagination depict the history 
he desires you should gather from the group. 

No. 511 has very considerable merit. The inci- 
dent in the Life of Salvator Rosa, when he drew 
his first cartoon on the walls of the Pertosa at 
Naples, and being discovered, was doomed to do 
heavy penance for his temerity, is admirably told 
by W. Stmson. The half-proud, half-frightened 
face of the young artist, the surprise of the sister, 
the angry countenance of the monk, are portrayed 
with great skill, and form a very pleasing picture. 

The next striking work of art, and one of the 
best of its class in the room, is 522, Etmorn’s 
Rienzi in the Forum. The grouping is artistic, the 
colouring masterly—the chief fault is the want of 
more figures; for we cannot imagine a man wasting 
so much oratorical energy as Rienzi is evidently 
throwing out upon so thin an audience as is assem- 
bled about him here. 

Close to this is SrANFIELD’s beautiful scene of 
the Oude Scheld: waves that seem to swell and 
break as we gaze; an atmosphere like nature; a 
picturesque patch of land, with a building upon it. 
This is one of the pictures we covet greatly. 

A little further on, and you will be attracted by 
a strangely hued canvas called The Pear-tree Well, 
by Girzert, No. 528. It is a shadowy scene, fit 
place for the romantic legend it depicts. There is 
much talent in this work, which will bear examina- 
tion, and improve upon acquaintance. 

What has gathered such a group at that corner, 
and why is there a smile on every face as it looks 
upon a crowded canvas of no very large dimensions ? 
Let us see. Ha! here is a clever bit of fun— A 
Scene on board a Steamer,’’ by F. Brarp (531). 
The various characters spread upon the deck, in the 
different stages of filling and emptying the stomach, 
are admirable comedy, and the gravest will not re- 
sist the infection of the laugh. 

And the next, 532, is a very fine composition ; 
it is a Scene from Old Mortality, by MipDLeETOon : 
the moment chosen iswhen Morton is condemned to 
death, and Mucklewrath, in his zeal, rushes to put 
forward the hand of the clock, but is arrested by his 
companion, who exclaims that he hears a distant 
noise. Thereis much of life and earnestness in the 
scene, and it impresses itself vividly upon the me- 
mory—proof of its truthfulness. 

Another stride onward, past some yards of unat- 
tractive productions, and you may spend a few mi- 
nutes in an examination of 550, Diogenes seeking 
an Honest Man, by Buttock. There is much 
talent in this head, which looks out from the can- 
— seems to say to every passer-by ‘ Are you 

e 3 

Adjoining is 551, Pootr’s Moors beleaguered by 
the Spaniards in the City of Valencia, a thorough 
plagiarism from his own picture of The Plague, 
so much noticed last. season. The same groups are 


display of famished limbs. But why people in a 


From this clever, but hideous picture, the eye 


—_—_—_—— 
heavenly hues of the angel who stands there 
the effect thus p » compared with the ‘ate 
ness without, is beautiful beyond description. Day. 
BY improves year by year, and we esteem him nog 
as. one of the very greatest of our painters, 
Lastly, in this room, is 557, another of the ine 

numerable. scenes from the Vicar of Wakefield 
where the Vicar addresses Olivia. It is by Hots, 
and is certainly a clever work ; but why do not ou 
artists choose subjects of more freshness ? The 
Vicar and his family were exhausted long ago. This 
continual resort to the same theme argues a want 
of creative genius on the part of those who make 
it. We enternow 


THE OCTAGON ROOM, 

artistically known as the condemned cell, but never. 
theless often containing some very attractive ang 
valuable works. A few of those in the present 
room will repay you for your visit. Among them 
is M‘Innes’s Luther listening to the Sacred 
Ballad, No. 558; full of expression and character, 

No. 571 is by Lancg, called the Grandmother's 
Blessing, and one of the best specimens of his 
wonderfully exact handiwork, No. 577, M‘Ian’s 
embodiment of an anecdote told of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, is interesting. Severn’s Vintage 
Scene in Southern Italy (579) is an exquisite bit 
of colouring, and, moreover, a charming composi. 
tion. Woopwarp’s Sketching from Nature (590) 
is full of rich humour. An artist, while sketching, 
has been attacked by a bull, who does not under- 
stand the indignity of being drawn for the amuse. 
ment of the visitors at the Royal Academy ; we see 
the painter hiding himself behind a tree, while his 
enemy tramples with disdain upon his canvas and 
other paraphernelia. Watxer’s Evening (614) 
is a sweet landscape; and Witttams’s Rush-cnt- 
ters, near Henley (615), will please by its quiet, 
subdued tones, and the reality of its effects. Hurt- 
stone’s Prisoner of Chillon (585) has some 
power, but it is too much in the melo-dramatic 
style; and Hartnexy’s Gipsy Party (604) is a 
charming group, proclaiming abilities in the artist 
which must lead to fame. 

Let us now proceed to the 


DRAWINGS AND MINIATURES’ ROOM; 

as usual, crowded with pictures and spectators. 
It would be impossible, in any reasonable compass, 
to criticise a tenth part of the works that line the 
walls. They must be looked at with a sort of rapid 
glance at the mass, pausing only before the most 
striking. Munreapy’s Portrait of a Boy (634) 
is very clever. Banrret’s Sunset (636) is a beauti- 
ful effect. The miniatures are of varied excellence, 
but all highly creditable to British art. In the 
midst of them is a wonderfully delicate painting on 
ivory, by Sir W. J. Newton, of The Marriage of 
the Queen (771), remarkable for its finish ; and 
near it a portrait of the Marchioness of Douro 
(760), by Sir W. C. Ross, the drapery of which 
is perfect. ; 

When you have wearied your sight by the multi- 
tude of minute objects here assembled, turn to the 


ARCHITECTURAL ROOM. 
Here, also, it is unnecessary to specify particular 
objects for notice, with two or three exceptions, of 
which the foremost in interest are undoubtedly 
Barry’s fine views of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, as they will appear when completed (1186 
and 1196). Each of the medals, models, and 
carvings in the centre of the room will repay close 
inspection, and three or four hours may be well 
spent by the visitor in this room alone. But a 
guide to it would be a volume. 


SCULPTURE. 

No. 1266. Group in Marble. J. Gipson, R.A. 
—This is by far the finest group in the room; ' 
would not have discredited the best days of Grecian 
art. It is very simple in composition, consisting 
merely of a huntsman about to unleash a dog. 
There is an earnestness of intention in both figures: 
the posture of the man is good, the anatomy cor- 
rect, and the lines which the group cuts, from 2 
points of view, are graceful and pleasing. No. 120/- 
Love triumphant. P. MacDowet1t, A.—Thonga 
the sentiment here is good, as a whole, it cannot be 
termed a successful group. The drawing in seve- 
ral places, especially the right arm of the female, 
is defective, and there is a want of grace and variety 
in the sweep of the hair, which in all these ~ 
is crisp and curly. No. 1272. Lady Godira. \- 





The Tomb of Christ when visited by Mary Mag- 





a picture we should like to have as a companion in | dalene (No. 552). The tomb is lighted up by the 





Beanes.—This is a most lovely group ; the ~ 
remarkable for her beauty, and the horse admirable. 





—_— 
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No. 1276. Colossal Statue of late Mr. Huskisson. 
J. Gisson.—A grand, thoughtful, dignified statue. 
No.1277 . Figure of Iago. J.G. Loveu.—This might 
ually well have passed for a common-place mas- 
gerader as for Iago. There is no trace of villainy or 
hypocrisy on this countenance. Thethin beard spread 
over the chin gives this marble an unfinished appear- 
ance. No. 1280. The Fisherman’s Orphan. W. 
Grers.—A quiet, yet touching, sentiment distin- 
‘shes this composition. No. 1283. Mardle Sta- 
tue of the late Lord Rolie. E. B. StepHens.—A 
work that will add to this artist’s repute. The head is 
fall of character, the posture original and easy, and 
the robe, with which the figure is draped, artistically 
disposed. No. 1286. Group in Marble—Assas- 
sination of General Kleber. L. V. Boucron.— 
A striking group: Soliman, the assassin, is in- 
stinct with energy and.determination ; the figure of 
the wounded soldier, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance, are also good. Nos. 1287 and 1289 are 
deserving of attention. No. 1292. An Alto-relievo 
—The Vintage. J. Hennine, Jun.—The figures 
here are too set and studied in attitude. Nos. 1302 
and 1303 are both clever, and shew a propriety 
of sentiment that is meritorious. No. 1317. Bust 
of George Stephenson. C. J. Pirrs.—A boldly 
executed, thoughtful head. No. 1319. A Greek 
Soldier watering his Horse. W. Spence. — 
Severely and thoroughly classical, both in line and 
sentiment. No.1354. Marble Bust of the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. T. ButteR.—In this work the artist has 
been eminently successful. It is, indeed, a lovely 
and fascinating bust. The head is exquisitely 
shaped, and the elegant arrangement of the hair 
contributes greatly to its value; in expression the 
countenance is remarkable for intellect and quiet 
concentered thought. For the manipulative merits 
of this bust, the artist deserves especial mention ; 
rarely have we seen a more faithful imitation of 
textures than is here to be found ; and the finish of 
the whole is admirable. Of several other superior 
busts by Weekes, Joseph, Behnes, and Stephens, 
we wished to speak, but the limits we prescribed 
to ourselves at first have long been over passed. 


a 
CHIT-CHAT ON ART. 


Sm RoBert PEEL AND THE ART-UNIONS.— 
On Tuesday morning a deputation from the general 
body of artists, composed of the following gentlemen, 
Messrs. H. Warren, G. R. Ward, R. Rothwell, W. 
Finden, E. Goodall, C. Moore, A. Clint, F. T. Hurl- 
stone, J. Fahey, J. B. Pyne, J. Stephanoff, A. Aglio, 
and R. W. Buss, were honoured with an interview by 
Sir R. Peel, upon the subject of art-unions. The 
deputation was accompanied by Mr. T. Wise, M.P. 
The beneficial effects of the art-unions of London, 
Dublin, Manchester, Birmingham, and others, were 
stated by the deputation, and the sums expended last 
yearat the different exhibitions in London through 
their medium.* Sir R. Peel stated, that it appeared 
to him that it would be most expedient that a com- 
mittee to consider this particular subject should be 
appointed; and that any member of the House 
moving to that effect, her Majesty’s Government 
would not oppose it; suggesting a special committee 
rather than a reference to the committee now sitting 
on the subject of bets on horse-racing, from which it 
must be considered in its nature and ultimate objects 
perfectly distinct. Sir R. Peel, addressing Mr. Wyse, 
expressed his conviction that his suggestion could not 
be placed in better hands than in that of the member 
of Parliament whom he was now addressing, and who 
expressed his willingness at once to bring the matter 
before the House, and in whose hands the petition 
from the general body of artists was placed on Mon- 
= = having already received the signatures of 

artists. 


A paragraph found its way into circulation a few 
days ago, respecting some. additions which have re- 
cently been made to the Print-room of the British 

Useum. As some inaccuracies were contained in 
the paragraph alluded to, it may be as well to lay be- 
fore the public a more correct statement of the cir- 
cumstances. Since the appointment of Mr. José to 
the keepership of the collection of prints and draw- 
ings in the British Museum, not only have great and 
Yery important additions been made to it, but the 
Whole has lately been removed to a room. built ex- 
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pressly for the purpose, and nearly all the prints and 
drawings have been arranged and placed in magni- 
ficent portfolios. The more recent acquisitions al- 
luded to above, are a most perfect collection of the 
works of Raffaelle Morghen, consisting of the various 
etchings, unfinished and finished proofs, which he 
retained for his own use, and which, after his decease, 


passed into the possession of Signor Bardi, of Flo- | 
rence. From him they were purchased by Messrs. | 


Colnaghi and Co. of Pall-mall East (not Messrs. 
Colnaghi and Puckle, of Cockspur-street, as erro- 
neously stated), and sold by them to the Trustees of 
the British Museum for 1,575/. The etchings by 
Rembrandt, recently purchased from Messrs. Smith, 
of Lisle-street, consisted chiefly of prints of some- 
what minor importance, but still available for all 
artistical purposes. These have been added to a 
second collection of that artist’s works, which has 
lately been judiciously formed, in order to obviate any 
possibility of injury happening to the magnificent 
collection of Rembrandt’s etchings already there, 


which has, under Mr. José’s auspices, become, in- | 


stead of the third or fourth, undoubtedly the first 
collection in Europe. But among the prints fur- 
nished by Messrs. Smith are some of very consider- 
able importance, of which may be mentioned unique 
and undescribed early states of Rembrandt’s portrait 
of Coppnoll the writing. master, of Vander Linden, 
and some of his landscapes, together with many very 
important prints by early German and Dutch masters, 
several curious early mezzotints, and some fine en- 
gravings by Faithorne and Hollar. 








THE DRAMA. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Aut the world is flocking to this theatre to see 
the prima donna of the Paris Opera Comique, who 
is enchanting the visitors by her beauty, her grace, 
her liveliness, and her inimitable acting. Madame 
THILLON, the enchantress who is turning the heads 
of all the gentlemen, is an Englishwoman ; her 
maiden name ANNA Hunt; her history a romance. 
Misfortune drove her to Paris early in life: there 
she went upon the stage, and married at the early 
age of fourteea. She rose rapidly in favour with 
the Parisians, was established as the prima donna 
of the Opera Comique, and now has visited her 
native country to bring the world to her pretty feet 
by the attraction of the brightest eyes that ever 
sparkled, a lively laughing face, and a delicious 
figure. The opera in which she exhibits her spells 
is one of AuBER’s, the English version of which is 
entitled the Crown Diamonds: the music is light 
and pleasing, admirably harmonized, but without 
attractive airs. Madame Tuition plays her part 
in it to perfection. Her voice is musical, and under 
admirable control; and her difficult passages are 
performed with an ease which adds inexpressibly to 
the charm of music. The story of the opera is more 
attractive than usual with operas, and it affords 
opportunities for stage effect, dress, decoration, &c. 
of which, as usual, the spirited manager has not 
omitted liberally to avail himself. Every part was 
well supported, and Pavt Beprorp put forth all 
his powers. The orchestra was in excellent order. 
At the fall of the curtain on each night the applause 
is uproarious. We recommend every playgoer by 
no means to omit a visit to the fascinations of Ma- 
dame THILLON. 
pe 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN INSTITUTE. 
Ir is with great pleasure we note the steady pro- 


: —————— 
| and professional persons, who had kindly given the 
| aid of their abilities. In the intervals of the music, 
an Italian gentleman, one of the members, 
delivered an interesting and animating address in 
his native tongue on the relative courage required 
by the author and the soldier. Mr. Buckingham 
addressed the company, pointing out the various 
novelties that had been sent by members for inspec- 
tion,—pictures, coins, &c., enlivening his description 
| with anecdotes, and incidentally enlarging upon 
| the plan of the club, of which, he urged upon the 
; members, the main design was to cultivate social 
intercourse between persons who might not other- 
wise be brought together. A new and moderate 
tariff of charges for refreshments of all kinds has 
been framed ; and altogether the Institute is one of 
the most attractive of the metropolitan establish- 
ments, and especially soto residents in the country, 
| who will find it an admirable place of resort during 


| their visits to town. Feeling a great interest in its 
pense highly approving of its design, and 
| anxious that the whole of that design should be 
| carried out, we shall continue to watch and report 
its progress. 

> 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


Horn, the eminent composer, is delivering at this 
Institution, a series of lectures on the music of eight 
nations, which are attracting crowds of delighted 
visitors. He illustrates his remarks with selections 
played or sung by himself, and in which he is aided, 
when necessary, by a band and chorus. They 
abound in anecdote, and shew him to be an enthu- 
siast in his art. He has already concluded those on 
England, America, and Germany, and is now en- 
gaged upon the music of Spain. A more agreeable 
hour could not be spent. 


— 
DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Some ofourcontemporaries have positively announced 
the retirement of Mademoiselle Rachel from the stage, 
in consequence of medical advice on the state of her 
health. Weare giad to be enabled to contradict a 
statement so fatal to the tragic drama in France. The 
health of the young tragedian requires, indeed, a tem- 
porary repose, in order to its complete restoration ; 
but happily it has never been in a state which led to 
the most distant contemplation of her withdrawing 
from a profession of which her talents render her so 
great an ornament.— Galignani. 


BALFE’s new opera, for the Opera Comique, is ex- 
pected to be ready for representation in about six 
weeks. This composer had the honour of an audience 
of his Majesty a few days since, when the King was 
pleased to compliment him in flattering terms on the 
success of his last opera.—Galignani. 








GLEANINGS, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


SOMNAMBULISM.—A Smyrna journal gives the 
following extraordinary account of a somnambulist : 
—‘‘ In the capital of the island of Syra there is a 
young man from a town on the border of the Black 
Sea, aged about eighteen years, tall in stature, and of 
robust constitution, who went to Syra about nine 
months ago to follow his studies at the Gymnasium.. 
It frequently happens that almost immediately after 
falling asleep, he gets up and makes ‘remarkable de- 
clamations. Sometimes he recites very long speeches 





gress of this Institution, both in number of mem- 
bers and the development of the original design, | 
which adds to the luxuries offered by other clubs | 
advantages peculiarly its own. The rooms are fur- | 
nished with exquisite taste, but they are somewhat | 
small for the various purposes to which they are ap- 
plied. The library is well supplied with books, and 
rapidly increasing. On evenings, lectures alternate 
with soirées. The former have been extremely at- 
tractive and instructive ; the most interesting being 
those of Dr. Grout on Physiology. The soirées are 
unique, and have proved the most delightful feature 
of the Institute. A description of one of those en- 
tertainments will convey a notion of all of them. We 
found the rooms beautifully lighted ; the tables 
spread with drawings, engravings, and works of art; 
a company assembled comprising some of the most 
distinguished personages in the metropolis, ladies as 
well as gentlemen, in full dress, and among them 
many foreigners. All the rules of a private party 
are strictly observed. The amusements were agree- 
ably varied. A great-deal of music, vocal and in- 








strumental, was excellently performed by amateurs 


from Xenophon with perfect correctness, although 
when awake he cannot remember more than a few 
lines. One night he wrote the theme he had to deli- 
ver the next day. In the morning, having overslept 
himself, he was vexed at not having time to prepare 
himself for histutor; but great was his astonishment at 
finding on his table his stipulated composition, writ- 
ten with his own hand, folded, and ready to be given 
in. The professor was surprised at finding it so well 
done, and still more so when the young scholar be- 
came embarrassed, and unable to answer certain 
questions put to him on the subject. Doubts were 
entertained as to its being his own work; but a com- 
panion who slept in the same room with him came 
voluntarily forward, and declared that in the night he 
saw his fellow-student seated at the table writing, 
and calling upon his father to assist him in eompos- 
ing his theme. When in astate of somnambulism he 
plays at cards, and uniformly wins. This is attri- 
buted to his having the faculty at that time of know- 
ing what cards are in the hands of the rest of the 
party. When in this state, also, he has been taken 
by his companions to a tavern, and when, after eating 
and drinking with them, he awoke, he was greatly as- 
tonished at finding himself where he was. It appears 
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that in his somnolescent state his sense of feeling is 
entirely suspended, while all the other senses are alive 
and active. At first the slightest touch would wake 
him ; but now he is totally insensible to any vialence, 
even that which would in others, or in himself, when 
awake, produce acute pain. In general, on coming 
out of his state of somnambulism, he is so weak and 
languid as to faint away. One fact is more extra- 


ordinary than the rest. One day, when in his dor- J 


mant state, he announced that three persons, whom 
he named, were coming to see him. In an hour 
after these three persons entered his room.’’—[These 
are precisely the phenomena of mesmerism, which is 
artificial somnambulism. Ep. Critic.] 


SovTHEyY’s LisRARY.—On Thursday commenced 
(at Leigh Sotheby’s) the 16 days’ sale of the library 
of the late Robert Southey, LL.D. Poet Laureate. 
There are nearly 4,000 lots, many of them necessarily 
consisting of several volumes. The library is rich and 
aseful in ancient and modern works—Latin, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English predominating. 
They are in remarkably clean and good condition, 
their late owner obviously having an almost fastidious 
sense for neatness and regularity ; so much so that 
where the binder did not letter the book, he has done 
so fully and instructively ; and where the binding or 
boards were rough or imperfect, he (or the late Mrs. 
‘Southey) has neatly and strongly attired them in thick 
cloth of variegated patterns. Plainness and neatness, 
ratherthan showiness, characterise this valuable library 
throughout. It has all the appearance of being the 
working library of a gentleman and a scholar ; but of 
one who most truly enjoyed himself—who obviously 
huxuriated when surrounded by his books. Many of 
the volumes have his autograph on the title-page, with 
‘date and place, it appearing to have been his practice, es- 
pecially with purchases that he rather valued, to add to 
his name the place and time where and when bought. 
Many have the addition of ‘ Bristol,’? ‘‘ London,” 
** Edinburgh,” ‘‘ Brussels,’? &c.; and most of them 
#eem to have been carefully read by him, to infer from 
neat little pencil ‘‘ ticks’’ in the margins, notiug ob- 
viously particular passages; but there are seldom 
‘any notes or scratches in the body of the volumes, his 
love‘of neatness apparently prevailing against that dis- 
figuring of pages and print to which many readers and 
waiters find it so convenient sometimes to resort. 
The MS. illustrations in his own hand, and of which 
there are many, chiefly consist of very closely written 
-and condensed paragraphs on the spare leaves fronting 
the title-pages, penned with that sharp clearness and 
rigidity of penmanship which characterized Mr. 
Southey’s handwriting. He, however, seems never 
to have written as if he were in a hurry; and yet how 
much he wrote, as the world knows, independently of 
making entries in his books of opinions, or informa- 

tion respecting them. 


SALE OF AUTOGRAPHS AND OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
—On Wednesday last, at one o’clock, asale by auction 
of autograph letters of royal and illustrious person- 
ages, including those of Henry VII. Henry VIII. 
Charles I. George I. II. III. and IV., Charles II. of 
Spain, Leopold of Germany, the Elector of Bavaria, 
&c. ; the Ormonde, Portland, Fox, Abingdon, and 
other official papers, together with many hundred 
letters from the principal nobility, statesmen, poets, 
authors, &c. of the United Kingdom, was proceeded 
with at the Auction-rooms, No. 191, Piccadilly, being 
the collection of many years of a private individual. 
The competition was not great, and the various lots 
were knocked down at a comparatively low price. 


Oxp Corn.—A few days ago a young man who 
‘was employed in harrowing a piece of ground at Sum- 
merfield, foot of the road from Restalrig to Leith 
Links, picked up a farthing of the reign of Queen 
Anne, which was ina high state of preservation. On 
both sides the relief is almost as bold as when the 
coin proceeded from the mint. On the obverse side 
is a very fine effigy of Queen Aune, surrounded by 
the words, ‘* Anna Dei Gratia ;’’ and on the reverse, 
‘the shield, with ‘‘ Mag. Br. Fra. et Hib. Reg. 1711.” 
The farthing ‘is in the possession of Mr. George 
Blaikie, gardener, Upper Hermitage, who also rents 
the ground at Summerfield where it was found. From 
its being in such a fine state of preservation, and 
being found on the surface, Mr. Blaikie thinks it may 
have been brought to Summerfield along with some 
sea-weed which he had carted for manure.—Cale- 
donian Mercury. 


TRAVELLING IN SPAIN.—We read in a Madrid 
journal—“‘ Mail-coaches with three places for pas- 
sengers, like those of France, have been established 
upon all our roads. _It is difficult to give an idea of 
the multiplication of public carriages of all kinds in 
Spain. They are running in every direction, and 
there is so much opposition, that the fares are 
brought extremely low, and travelling has become so 
greatly increased, that the inns and other establish- 
ments for their accommodation are as greatly im- 
proved. If our highways are but cleared of the 
brigands who infest them, foreigners will flock to ex- 
plore our country and its interesting curiosities, 
hitherto almost unknown to the rest of Europe.” — 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 





ART. 

CATHERWOOD, F.—Views of Ancient Monuments in Cen- 
tral America, Chiapas, and Yucatan. With descriptive 
letterpress by J. L. Stephens. Imp. folio, 5/. 5s. half-bd. 
morocco. E . 

Bell, J.—Compositions from the Morning and Evening Prayer. 
4to. 36 Plates, 21s. . 

J Mrs.—Companion to the most celebrated Private 

Galleries of Art in London, containing accurate Catalogues, 

arranged alphabetically for immediate reference, each pre- 

ceded by an Historical and Critical Introduction, with a 

Prefatory Essay on Art, Artists, Collectors, and Connois- 

seurs. Post 8vo. pp. 454, 15s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

MOORE, Sir G.—Memoir of Admiral Sir Graham Moore, 
G.C.B. G.C.M.G. By Major-General Sir Robert Gar- 
diner, K.C.B. 8vo. pp. 50, 2s. 6d. . 

Willoughby’s (Lady) Diary. So much of the Diary of Lady 
Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History, and the 
Eventful Period of the Reign of Charles the First. Small 
4to. pp. 174, boards, 18s.; morocco, 2/. 2s. 

Strickland, AW—Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
Norman Conquest. Vol. VII. post 8vo. pp. 486. 10s. 6d. 
M‘Cheyne, A.—Memoir and Remains of. By the Rev. An- 

drew Bonar. 2 vols. fep. pp. 820. 

Brummell, G.—Life of George Brummell, esq. commonly 
called Beau Brummell. By Captain Jesse, Unattached, 
Author of “Notes of a Half-pay in search of Health.’’ 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 810, cloth, 28s. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


GENTLEMAN’S, The, Companion to the Toilet; or a 
Treatise on Shaving. By a London Hair-Dresser. 12mo. 





. 34, Is. 
haniber, Miss.—Church Needlework, with Practical Re- 
— on its Arrangement and Preparation. 8vo. pp. 174. 
Qs. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
TIARKS.—Key to Dr. J. G. Tiarks’ Exercises for Writing 
German. 12mo. pp. 72, 2s. 6d. 
Geography for Young Children. 18mo. pp. 200, map and 
woodcuts, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Thoughts on Habit and Discipline. Fep. pp. 310, 5s. 6d. 


FICTION. 

ENGLISH FIRESIDE, The: a Tale of the Past. By John 
Mills, esq. Author of the ‘‘ Old English Gentleman,’’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 826, bds. 31s. 6d. 

Ellen Middleton: a Tale. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 824, 3is. 6d. 

Rose of Tistelén: a Tale of the Swedish Coast. By Emilie 
Carlén. Translated from the original Swedish. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. pp. 732, boards, 21s. 

Claudine Mignot, surnamed La L’Hauda; or the Praised 
One: a Novel. By Mrs. Colonel Hartley. 3 vols. post 
8vo. pp. 1130, boards, 3is. 6d. 

Hoel Morvan ; or, The Court and Camp of Henry V. By 
William S. Browning, Author of ‘* History of the Hugue- 
nots,’’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 910, bds. 31s. 6d. 

Godwin, G.—Facts and Fancies: a Collection of Tales and 
Sketches. Post 8vo. pp. 202, 7s. 6d. 

Sylvanus ; or, The Primitive Christian: a Tale of the First 
a of the Christian Era. Feap. 8vo. pp. 260, cloth, 
3s. Od. 

HISTORY. 

LEONARD, M. A.— » nem History, from the Earliest 
Records to the period when it became a Roman Province. 
12mo. pp. 238, cloth, 4s. 

Adair, R.—Historical Memoir of a Mission to the Court of 
Vienna, in 1806, by the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Adair, G.C.B.: 
with a Selection from his Despatches, published by per- 
mission of the proper Authorities. 8vo. pp. 540, 18s. 

Frederick William III.—The Religious Life and Opinions of 
Frederick William III. King of Prussia, as narrated by the 
Very Reverend R. Fr. Eylert, D.D., Bishop in the United 
Evangelical Church of Prussia. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by Jonathan Birch. 8vo. pp. 142, 6s. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE, 

FORSYTH, W.—Treatise on the Law relating to Composi- 
tion with Creditors: with an Appendix, containing Prece- 
dents of Pleadings and Deeds. By W. Forsyth. 2nd ed. 
8vo. pp. 282, bds. Qs. 

Wilson, J.—The Law and Practice in Cases before Justices 
of the Peace in Petty Sessions, relative to Masters and 
Servants engaged in the Woollen, Worsted, Linen, Cotton, 
_ Silk Manufactures. By J. Wilson. 12mo. pp. 120, 

Ss. 3s, 

A’ Becket, T. T.—Remarks on the Present State of the Law 

of Debtor and Creditor: with Suggestions for its Improve- 

ment. 8vo. pp. 48, ls. 

Lumley, W. G.—The Law of Parochial Settl ts, ex- 

plained ina Practical Commentary on the Statute 6 & 7 

Wm. 4,c. 96. Post 8vo. pp. 132, 5s. 6d. 


LAW REPORTS. 

——- and FINNELLY (House of Lords), Vol. IX. Part 
- 16s. 

Hare, Vice-Chancellor’s, Vol. III. Part I. 10s. 6d. 

Manning and Granger (Common Pleas), Vol. IV. Part IV. 





8s. 
Shower’s (King’s Bench), Part I. 2s. 6d. 
—— and Collyer (V. C. Knight Bruce), Vol. II. Part IV, 
s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
DEBRETT’S Genealogical Peerage of Great Britain and 
Ireland, revised, corrected, and continued, by Henry Col- 
len, esq. 8vo. pp. 934, 30s. 
Military Annual for 1844. 8vo. pp. 488, cloth, 15s. 
— = S.—The Thoughtful Year. Fep. pp. 94, cloth, 
2s. Od. 
Foster, J.—Contributions, Bio hical, Literary, an ilo- 
sophical, to the Eclectic Rete. 2 vols, om. “J ‘on 
P cloth, 24s. : 
uide to Oratory; or, whole Art of Publi i 
pp. 106, 28. Ty; Or, c Speaking. 18mo. 
Denison, W.—Cricketer’s Companion; containing the Scores 
of all the grand and principal Matches of Cricket played 





Galignani’s Messenger. 


at Lord’s and other Grounds, in the season 1843, 12mo, 
pp- 60, sewed, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, be 


ee 


Mackenzie, W.—The Rustic Bower; or, Sketches 
ture. Fep. pp. 254, cloth, 4s, ae from No. 


MUSIC. 
HIRST, T.—The Zephyr; containing a Set of orici 
Common Tunes and short Pieces, Pp. 32, 2s, 6d. — 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

SPICER, H.—The Night Voices, and other Poems, and the 
Steward, a Drama, in Five Acts. 8vo. pp. 162. 

Barnes, W.—Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset Dialect: 
with a Dissertation and Glossary. 12mo. pp. 380, 10s, 

Aytoun, R.—The Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun. Edited 
C. Roger, from a MS. in his possession, and other authen. 
tic Sources. Post 8vo. pp. 206, 6s. 

Alfieri.—Philip: a Tragedy. By Alfieri. Translated by 
Charles Orlando Childe. Post 8vo. pp. 96, 2s. 6d. 

Flinders, A.—Naboth the Jezreelite, and other Poems, 
12mo. (Bath), pp. 102, 2s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

REMEDIES Suggested for some of the Evils which Con. 
stitute ‘‘The Perils of the Nation.’? 12mo. Pp. 492, 
cloth, 6s. 

Prinsep, H. T.—Notions on Corn Laws and Customs Duties, 
By H. T. Prinsep, esq. 8vo. pp. 60, sewed, 1s. 

Clay, Sir W.—Remarks on the Expediency of Restricting the 
Issue of Promissory Notes to a Single Issuing Body, 
8vo. pp. 92, 2s. 6d. 

Lawson, J. A.—Five Lectures on Political Economy, deli. 
vered before the — of Dublin, in Michaelmas Term, 
1843. 8vo. pp. 160, 3s. 6d. 

Palmer, W.—Principles of the Legal Provision for the Relief 
of the Poor: Four Lectures, partly read at Gresham Col. 
lege, in Hilary Term, 1844. By William Palmer, M.A. 
barrister-at-law, of the Inner Temple, and Gresham Lec. 
tureron Law. 8vo. pp. 120, 4s. 

Baines, E.—Five Letters to the Right Hon. the Earl of Hare. 
wood, President of the Yorkshire Society for keeping up 
the yt Bread and the Rent of Land. 12mo (Leeds), 

+ 48, 3d. 

hie. C. H.—System of Political E y. Translated 
from the German by J. P. Smith. 8vo. pp. 96, sewed, 2s. 

— and Ireland. A Political Cartuon. 8vo. pp. 74, 
1s. Od. 

Shrewsbury, Earl of.—Hints towards the Pacification of 
Ireland, addressed more particularly to the Ruling Powers 
of the Day. By John, Earl of Shrewsbury. 8vo. pp. 90, 
sewed, Is. 6d. 





RELICION. 

CHERRY, H. C.—Illustrations of the Saints’ Days. and 
other Festivals of the Church. Vol. II. pp. 310, cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

Burton, C.—Lectures on the World before the Flood. 8vo. 
pp. 440, 12s. 

Aguilar, G.—Records of Israel. Fep. 3s. 6d. 

Marshall, A.—The Catholic Doctrine of Redemption vindi- 
cated. Fep. pp. 252, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Biblical Student’s Assistant. Royal 8vo. pp. 122, 5s. 6d. 

Allies, T. W.—Sermons on the Epistles to the Romans and 
others. 8vo. pp. 418, 10s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 

WAGNER, R.—Elements of Comparative Anatomy, designed 
especially for the use of Students. By R. Wagner, M.D. 
Edited by A. Tulk. Part I.—The Anatomy of the Mam- 
malia. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed, 2s. 

Twiss, T.—T'wo Lectures on Machinery, delivered before the 
University of Oxford in Lent Term, 1844. 8vo. pp. 72, 
sewed, 2s. ; 

Chapman, E. J.—Brief Description of the Characters of Mi- 
nerals; forming a familiar Introduction to the Science of 
Mineralogy. 12mo, pp. 142, 4s. : 

Civil Engineers.—Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, Session 1842—43. Post 8vo. pp. 466, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Hutchinson, H.—Treatise on the Practical Drainage of Land. 
8vo. (Stamford), pp. 216, 10s. 

Aran, F. A.—Manual of Diseases of the Heart and the Great 
Vessels ; a work intended to facilitate and extend the Study 
of these Diseases. ‘Translated from the French, by W. A. 
Harris. Fep. pp. 296, 7s. 6d. : 

Hannam, J.—The Economy of Waste Manures: a Treatise 
on the . ature and Use ot Neglected Fertilizers. Fep. pp. 
114, 3s. 6d. 

Bernays, A. J.—Two Lectures on the Theory of Agriculture. 
8vo. pp. 24, ls. 

Kavanagh, M.—The Discovery of the Science of Languages: 
in which are shewn the Real Nature of the Parts of Speech, 
the Meaning which all Words carry in themselves as their 
own Definitions, and the Origin of Words, Letters, Figures, 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 778, 24s. 

Hunt, R.—Researches on Light. 8vo. pp. 312, 10s. 6d. 

Hocken, E. O.—Complete Condensed Practical Treatise on 
Ophthalmic Medicine. Part I. fep. pp. 108, 3s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. : 

STOWMARKET.—The History of Stowmarket, the ancient 
County Town of Suffolk: with some Notices of the 
Hundred of Stow. Compiled by the Rev. A. G. H. Hol- 
lingsworth, M.A. Small 4to. pp. 260, 12 plates, 15s. 

Dunn, J.—History of the Oregon Territory and British 
North American Fur Trade. By John Dunn. 8v0. pp 
368, 10s. 6d. 

Jersey as itis. By F. Robion dela Trehonnais. Fcp. 8v0- 
pp. 132, 4s. 6d. 

Smyth, G. L.—Ireland, Historical and Statistical. By George 
Lewis Smyth. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 372, 10s. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
JOHNSON, J.—Tour in Ireiand ; with Meditations and Re- 
flections. Post 8vo. pp. 382, 8s. 6d. 

Barr, W.—Journal of a March from Delhi to Peshawur, and 
from thence to Cabul: with the Mission of Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir C. M. Wade, kt. C.B. 8vo. pp. 426, 12s. 
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